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Last Call For 
Headline Histories 


Win a Prize in This Unique Con- 
test Dealing with the Most 
Vital Problem Facing 
America Today! 


How Can We Keep The 
United States Out of War? 


NDER the joint sponsorship of 
Scholastic and the Foreign Policy 
Association, junior and senior high 
school students throughout the 
United States are being given an oppor- 
tunity to win cash prizes by demonstrat- 
ing with what selective and interpretative 
skill they read their daily newspapers. 

Contestants are to study newspapers 
which record the problems of war, its 
causes and its prevention, between the 
dates of November 11, 1935, and February 
1, 1936, and to submit a modern Head- 
line History composed of newspaper clip- 
pings pasted \on a card 18”x25”. (For 
illustrated sample and complete contest 
details, see the November 9, 1935, Scho- 
lastic.) Your entry does not necessarily 
have to cover the full span of the dates 
given above. They are the maximum 
period from which your clippings should 
be drawn, not the minimum. The head- 
lines of the current month alone provide 
a rich mine of material. 

Watch for accounts of the neutrality 
bills now being debated in Congress. Get 
your history teacher to help you under- 
stand the advantages and disadvantages 
of delegating to the president discretion- 
ary powers in the field of foreign policy. 
Read the arguments pro and con on the 
question of cooperation with the League 
of Nations as opposed to strict neutrality 
or isolationism. 

Headline clippings are not to record 
the events of the present Italo-Ethiopian 
conflict but to interpret the possible 
factors which might involve the United 
States, and the steps which could be 
taken to prevent it. 

This is a splendid opportunity to win 
cash prizes, books, Scholastic subscrip- 
tions, and student memberships in the 
Foreign Policy Association. But you 
must get busy at once! 

Contest Closes February 15th! 
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Poetry=Experience 
An Editorial 


ERHAPS you are one who thinks of poetry as 
something on display in a glass case, something 
quite apart from living. Perhaps you groan 

or show your irritation in various ways, when 
jt comes time to study poetry. You are sure you 
don’t like it, it doesn’t mean a thing to you, and it is 
all foolishness anyway. 

Now we are not going to sermonize on why you 
should like poetry any more than on why you should 
like sports, books, 
movies, or friends. Nor are we 


music, 


going to talk about leisure, and 
how and why you should fortify 
yourself against boredom. You 
have heard before all the argu- 
ments we might make, and you 
would still be unconvinced. 

But there is a fact that you 
must face if you are a high 
school student and that is that 
poetry is part of your required 
reading. Perhaps it shouldn’t 
be, but the curriculum-makers 
seem to think so. However, if 
we were a student in high school 
to-day, we should want to know 
what poetry is before we came 
to any decision about our own 
needs or took a stand for any 
sweeping changes. 

Poetry may be anything 
that has meaning for you, if it 
comes within your experience. 
It doesn’t necessarily have to 
have definite form, nor even be written. Perhaps you 
haven’t tried to write it, possibly you couldn’t, but 
there are things that have real significance for you, 
things that have come out of your own living. We 
don’t know what those things or ideas are, but you do. 
Dad’s old pipe may mean poetry to him, but we 
doubt if he could make you understand exactly how 
he feels. Maybe it is the grace of a baseball player, 
the way toast browns, the smell of leaves after a rain, 
your name on white paper, a wood fire, the precision 
of keen tools, the sound of a train, the shrick of a 
fire siren, the smell of fresh coffee, shiny copper, or a 
clean shirt—any of these may have meaning for you. 
Whatever these are, they have come out of your ex- 
perience. This is poetry. But it isn’t your defini- 





Drawing by James Dougherty from “Early Morn” 
by Sandburg (llarcourt Brace) 


tion? Well throw away your definition for a few 
days and try ours. Poetry comes out of someone’s 
experience, yes, out of ordinary experience, and if it 
is any good, someone else will read it with a thrill of 
recognition and say, “I’ve felt that.” 

If you will start from here with your own experi- 
ence, and read in this light, you may find some poetry. 
A certain poem may be poetry for us, but for you 
it may have'no real meaning. You will have to do 
your own prospecting, no one 
‘an do it for you. To expect 
to find poetry for yourself in 
every poet’s work is silly. These 
poets wrote out of their expe- 
ricuces, experiences that sank 
deep, and if theirs do not touch 
yours, there is nothing to worry 
about. A day may come when 
you will re-read some of these 
same poets and find meaning. 

Robert Frost’s “Apple-pick- 
ing” may be poetry to those of 
you who have helped pick apples 
and felt the pressure of the 
ladder on your instep, smelled 
the apples, even when you tried 


“ec 


to sleep, saw them “stem end, 


blossom end.” If you have lived 
on a farm, his “Pasture” and 
“Birches” will probably mean 
poetry for you. 

Carl Sandburg’s “Chicago,” 
“Skyscraper,” and “Muckers” 
will come within the experience 
of many who live in large cities. Anyone who has 
looked in his mirror and has said, “Who am I?” will 
find poetry in Sandburg. If you know the Dakotas 
or Montana you will understand his “Prairie.” 

If fruit and vegetable markets are yours, then W. 
If you 
have read with interest about the World War and 


W. Gibson has poetry for you in “Sight.” 


what war means to the soldiers, you will understand 
Siegfried Sassoon’s poems, “Attack,” “Base Details,” 
“Dug-Out,” and “Rear Guard.” 

Poetry equals experience, and it takes your experi- 
ence to understand it. So with Walt Whitman we 
‘an say: 

“The words I have said are nothing. 
The drift everything.” 


January 25, 1936 
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ES, Miss Cox was there, sit- 

ting at her desk in the almost 

empty classroom. Elizabeth 

took in the theme she had 
written to make up for a class missed 
because of illness. 

A description of people 
changing circumstances was the as- 
signment. 

Elizabeth had chosen 
arriving at a Boston dock. She had 
got quite excited as she wrote about 
the black-eyed women and their red 

r and blue dresses, the swarthy men 
and their ear-rings, and the bright- 
ness of a far-away Mediterranean 
land slipping off a rocking boat to be 
lost in the greyness of Boston streets. 

Elizabeth had liked writing this 
theme better than anything she had 
done since the description of a sunset. 
Amethyst and rose with a silver rib- 
bon of river. Elizabeth shivered. A 
silver ribbon—that was lovely. And 
so was “‘scarlet kerchief in the night 
of her hair” in this theme. Words 
were so beautiful. 

Miss Cox read the new theme, a red 
pencil poised in her authoritative fin- 
gers. Miss Cox was so strong. She 
was strongest of all the teachers in 
the school. Stronger even than the 
two men teachers, Mr. Carpenter of 
physics and Mr. Cattell of math. A 
beautiful strongness. Thought of 
Miss Cox made Elizabeth feel as she 
did when two bright shiny words 
suddenly sprang together to make a 
beautiful, a perfect phrase. 

Elizabeth was glad she had Miss 
Cox as an English teacher and not 
Miss Foster any more. Miss Foster 
had made the class last year count 
the number of times certain 
occurred in Poor Richard’s Almanack 
to be sure they read the book right 
through word for word. And the 
words were all so ugly. Like the pic- 
ture of Benjamin Franklin. But Miss 
Cox made you feel the words. As 
when she read from The Tale of Two 
Cities in her deep singing voice, “This 
is a far, far better thing than I have 

ever done.” Poor Sydney Carton. 

Miss Cox had finished the second 
page of the theme. She was looking 
up at Elizabeth, her small dark blue 
eyes lighting up her glasses. 

“Let me give you a pointer, my dear.” 
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Elizabeth automatically 
looked toward the _ black- 
board ledge at the chalky 
pointer until the words “my 
dear” bit into her mind. 
My dear! Miss Cox had 
called her ““My dear.” 

“You have a spark of the 
divine fire,” Miss Cox said. 
“You should make writing 
your vocation.” 

Elizabeth flamed. 
Cox, “my dear,” 
about immigrants, — black- 
boards, and desks whirled 
and fused in the divine fire. 

Miss Cox marked ‘‘A”’ in 
the red pencil at the top of 
the theme and Elizabeth 
said “thank you” and went 
away. 

Elizabeth 





Miss 


themes 








went back to her desk 
in the IIIa classroom which was in 
charge of Miss Perry. Miss Perry 
was her Greek teacher as well as her 
rvom teacher. Somehow Miss Perry 
made Elizabeth hate Greek. Eliza- 
beth liked to think of Greece. White 
and gold in a blue #gean. I, Sappho. 
Wailing Trojan Aristotle 
and Plato and Socrates. and 
brains, said her father, of the men. 
But that was outside of Greek class. 
To Miss Perry, Greece was the aorist 
of ti@t and Xenophon’s march in 
the Anabasis. Elizabeth always said 
to herself as she came into the IIIa 
room, “I hate Miss Perry, the aorist, 
and Xenophon. Oh, how I hate 
them!” 

But this morning Elizabeth only 
pitied Miss Perry. She had no spark 
of the divine fire, poor thing. 

Greek was the first class this morn- 


women. 
Grace 


ing. Elizabeth didn’t care. — She 
should make writing her vocation. 
That was something Miss Perry 
could never do. If she were called 


on for the list of irregular verbs this 
morning she would like to tell Miss 
Perry that. It would explain why she 
hadn’t studied her Greek home-les- 
son. Why should she be_ bothered 
with conjugations when she had to 
describe blue and red men arriving 
on an alien shore? 

“Now, Miss Morris, will you please 
give me the principal parts of the 
verb to give.” 
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“Moon of Shelley and Keats and Shake 


peare,” said Elizabeth. 










That was ddonut. But 
the perfect tense? 
vine fire. 

“If you don’t know, you may gi 
down. But I warn you that unless 
you do your home-lessons better yo 
are not going to pass this month.” 

Divine fire, divine fire. 

The second hour was study class 
Under Miss Pratt with the ugly bub 
of a nose, splotchy face, and eternal 
smile. Miss Pratt taught something 
or other to the younger girls downin 
the sixth class. She always smiled at 
Elizabeth, but Elizabeth seldom 
smiled back. Her smile never meami 
anything, thought Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth dumped her books dow 
in her desk in Miss Pratt’s room. She 
opened Virgil at the part she liked- 
where Eneas told Dido the story d 
his wandering while the stars waned 
and drooped in the sky. It was m0 
her lesson. She had had that months 
ago. But she liked going back ove 
it, just as she liked the beginning 
the first book. Great bearded Enea 
rang out in arma virumque cano. Tht 
She would write strong 
some day. Strong like Virgil, and 
fine like Swinburne: 

“I will go back to the great sweet 
mother, 

Mother and lover of men, the sea” 


Keat 


was strong. 


Swinburne had divine fire. 
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MARTHA FOLEY 


ARTHA FOLEY was born and edu- 

cated in Boston. She attended the 
Girls Latin School, where her English 
teacher for several years was Carolyn M. 
Gerrish, and later studied at Boston Uni- 
versity. After leaving college she was 
active for a while in labor and feminist 
moyements and then entered newspaper 
work, serving on the staffs of San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and New York news- 
papers. In 1926 she went to Europe where 
she worked on the staff of the New York 
Herald Tribune in Paris and later went 
to Vienna, covering Central Europe and 
the Balkans as a foreign correspondent. 
While working in Vienna in 1931, she 
and her husband, Whit Burnett, also a 





ind Shakes 
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newspaperman and fiction writer, founded 
the magazine Story, the only magazine 
devoted solely to purely literary short 
stories. The first issue was mimeographed. 
When the magazine was a year old, Mr. 
Burnett and Miss Foley took it—along 
with a four-months-old baby boy—to 
Mallorca. (Mallorca may have had more 
sun than Vienna, but it had far fewer 
“w’s”,—a letter which the Spanish lan- 
guage has been out of for a long time. 
The vicissitudes of publishing a magazine 
in a foreign land in this case turned not 
so much on the receiving and dispatching 
of manuscripts—they read piles of mss. 
there on their balcony hanging out over 


“the Mediterranean—but rather on the al- 


phabet. The story goes that it became 
necessary for these two editors to set up 
their magazine a galley at a time, proof, 
print, and pie it, and then start in on 
the next.) 

Story’s reputation, based largely upon 
the fact that it stressed merit rather than 
“names,” grew to such an extent that its 
editors were invited by a group of New 
York publishers to bring it to the United 
States, where it has attained a compara- 
tively large circulation. Many of the 
best-known younger novelists were first 
printed in its pages. Some of our best 
short story writers—Tess Slessinger, Wil- 
liam Saroyan, to name two, were first 
printed here. All in all the editors feel 
justified in their original faith that there 
are readers in America “eager to dis- 
cover, with the writers of today, an in- 
terpretation of this land and the times 
we live in.” 

Miss Foley now lives in New York with 
her husband and son. Her short stories 
and articles have been published in a 
number of magazines, and she is at work 
on a novel. “One With Shakespeare” ap- 
peared originally in Story. 
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Shelley: “Hail to thee, blithe spirit.” 


what was And Masefield, whose autograph she 


> fire, had bought for five shillings, not to 
.& help the British but to have a bit of 
u may #& the man who wrote The Widow in the 


hat unless 
better you 
onth.” 


Bye Street. 

Elizabeth looked out into the school 
courtyard. Fine green shoots. Yellow 
on the laburnum. Spring was here. 
Divine fire, divine fire. 
ugly bul “Miss Morris, haven’t you any 


udy class. 


nd eternal work to do?” 

something Miss Pratt smiling. Nasty, nasty 
s down ia smiling. Didn’t she know whom she 
smiled at yas talking to like that? A great 
1 seldom writer. A girl who would be famous. 
ver mea Let her ask Miss Cox. Why, I have 


h. a spark of the divine fire. I am one 


roks down with Shakespeare and Keats, Thack- 
room. She eray and Bronté and all the other 
he liked— great writers. 

e story Elizabeth plumped her head in her 
ars wall hands and stared at the Latin page. 
t was no Opposite was an illustration of an 
at montliH old statue, supposed to be Dido. 
back om B Further on was a pen-and-ink sketch 
ginning“ Dido mounting the funeral pyre. 
led Ene Further on was a sketch of JEneas 
cano. That nearing Rome. Further on was the 


rite strom Vocabulary. Then the end of the 
‘irgil, MM book. Elizabeth turned. page by 
Page. She could not study, and if 
the looked out the window at spring 
again Miss Pratt would be nasty. 

“Please, Miss Pratt, may I go to 
the library >” . 


eat sweet 


the sea.” 


e. Ke 





“Must you go to the library?’ 

“T have a reference in my history 
lesson to look up in the encyclope- 
dia.” 

“Very well.” 

The library was large and quiet— 
a whole floor above Miss Pratt and 
the study class. It was divided off 
into alcoves. History in one. En- 
cyclopedias in another. Languages, 
sciences. Fiction and poetry were in 
the farthest end which opened out 
towards the Fenway. The Fenway 
with its river and wide sky where 
Elizabeth liked to walk alone. 

Elizabeth had read all the fiction 
and all the poetry. All of Jane Aus- 
ten and The Sorrows of Werther and 
lots of other books which had nothing 
to do with her classes. She was al- 
wavs afraid one of her teachers 
would come in some day during study 
class and ask her what she was read- 
ing that book for. But that had never 
happened. 

Now she went into the fiction and 
poetry alcove and sat on a small shelf 
ladder. She looked out the window at 
the long line of poplars rimming the 
fens. What would she call them if 
she were writing about them? Black 
sentinels against the sky. Oh beauti- 
ful. oh beautiful! That was the di- 
vine fire. 

There was ancient history with 
Miss Tudor, who had had the small- 


5 





pox and it showed all over her face; 

and geometry with Mr. Cattell, who 
had a grey beard and grey eyes and 
grey clothes and grey manner. Eliza- 
beth liked that—grey manner. That 
was what the Advanced English Com- 
position called penetrating analysis 
of character. She would do lots of 
penetrating analysis when she wrote 
in earnest. 

She would write novels, the great- 
est, most moving novels ever written, 
like Jean-Christophe, Elizabeth was 
deciding when the bell rang for the 
end of the history lesson. And in be- 
tween the novels she would write fine 
medallions of short stories like Chek- 
hov’s, Elizabeth told herself when 
the bell rang for the end of the geom- 
etry lesson. And she would always 
write lovely poems in between the 
novels and the short stories, she was 
thinking when the bell rang for the 
end of the school day. 

Elizabeth walked past Miss Cox’s 
room on her way out of the building. 
She slowed down her steps as she 
came to the door. Miss Cox was put- 
ting away her things in the drawer of 
her desk. Elizabeth would dedicate 
her first book to Miss Cox. “To Miss 
Eleanor G. Cox this book is grate- 
fully dedicated by the author.” 

Eileen and Ruth were waiting for 
Elizabeth at the entrance. Eileen 
was the cousin of a famous poet and 
her mother was an Anarchist. Eliza- 
beth liked the thought of anyone be- 
ing an Anarchist. It sounded so much 
more beautiful than being a Demo- 
crat or a Republican. And Ruth, 
who was a class ahead, had already 
had her poems printed in the Tran- 
script. Four times. And one of the 
poems had been reprinted by William 
Stanley Braithwaite in his anthology. 
Oh, they were going to be great and 
famous, all three. 

“Let’s walk home and save our 
fares for fudge sundaes,” said Eileen. 

“All right, only I am going to have 
pineapple,” said Ruth. 

“T’'ll go with you but I won’t have 
any sundae,” Elizabeth said. ‘I’m 
going to save my fares this week to 
buy Miss Cox flowers.” 

“You have a crush on Miss Cox.” 

“Perhaps I have and perhaps I 
haven’t. Anyway she said something 
wonderful to me this morning. She 
said I had a spark of the divine fire 
and should make writing my voca- 
tion.” 

“Oh, that is wonderful. She never 
told me that, not even after Mr. 
Braithwaite took one of my poems 
for his anthology.” 

“This is the happiest day of my 
life. Even when I have written many 
books and proved Miss Cox’s faith in 
me, I shall always look back to this 
day. I never expected to be so won- 
derfully happy.” 
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The three girls, arm in arm, 
walked through the Fenway. 

“I tell you, let’s not get sundaes. 
Since Elizabeth’s saving her money, 
it isn’t fair to go in and eat them right 
before her. Let’s you, Ruth, and I 
buy some of those big frosted dough- 
nuts and some bananas and eat them 
on the Charles River esplanade. Then 
Elizabeth can have some too.” 

“All right, and we can watch the 
sun set.” 

“Oh, but that’s what isn’t fair. To 
save my money and then eat up what 
you buy.” 

“Next time you can give us some- 
thing.” 

Elizabeth loved the Charles River. 
It always hurt her to think that it 
was on a Charles River bridge that 
Longfellow should have made up “I 
stood on the bridge at midnight.” 
Perhaps that wasn’t so bad, but so 
many parodies of the poem had ridi- 
culed the river. Once Elizabeth had 
written a “Letter to a River.” Eliz- 
abeth pretended she was away off 
somewhere like in New York, and was 
writing to the river to tell how much 
she missed its beauty. She had put 
so many lovely phrases in it, she 
thought, and she couldn’t understand 
why the editor of the Atlantic Monthly 
had sent it back to her. But great 
writers always had many rejections 
first. That Scottish writer in whose 
eyes Rutle said she saw his soul, had 
said in his lecture that to write 
greatly, one must first suffer greatly. 

How she had suffered, thought 
Elizabeth. Her math and Greek 
teachers were so cruel to her. She 
who had a spark of divine fire, to be 
treated as they treated her. Tears 
came to her eyes. And now, when 
she was tired, she was walking home 
instead of riding, so she could buy 
Miss Cox flowers. Pink sweetheart 
roses. Little tight knots of flowers. 
That was suffering and sacrifice. But 
it was for.love as well as for liter- 
ature. 

“TI felt the rhythm of the universe 
last night,” Ruth was saying, “I was 
sitting on the roof in the dark and 
I felt the night all around me.” 

“That makes me think of ‘swiftly 
walk over the western wave, spirit of 
Night.’ But it always bothers me that 
the wave is to the east in Boston,” 
said Eileen. “Otherwise I like that 
poem very much.” 

“The rhythm of 
What do you mean?” 

“Oh, you know. The way someone 
said the stars swing round in their 
courses. And that’s why I never, 
never want to study astronomy. I 
want only to imagine the stars. That’s 
so much more beautiful than any facts 
about them can ever be.” 

“TI don’t agree with you at all. Why 
when you think that the light of the 


the universe? 





nearest star started coming to you 
three years ago and what you were 
doing then and how this minute some 
star is starting to send you light, that 
may not get to you until far away and 
old and—” 

“Stop! Don’t give me facts about 
the stars! You can have those facts 
about your stars, if you want. But 
leave me my stars to love as I please.” 

“Oh, very well. There, now the 
sky is coloring. See that lovely clear 
green high up. Pretty soon the deep 
colors will come. My, these frosted 
doughnuts are good! Much better 
than any near where we live.” 

“There’s the first light on the other 
bank. Over near the Tech building.” 

That was what it was to have a 
spark of divine fire. Elizabeth’s 
thoughts flowed on with the darken- 
ing river. She could put all this, the 
river and the sky colors and the lights, 
into writing. People would feel the 
loveliness of the world as they had 
never felt it before. People would no 
longer walk with their heads bent 
to the street when there was a sunset 
to be seen. What have you done to 
her, masters of men, that her head 
should be bowed down thus, thus in 
the deepening twilight and golden 
angelus? Her father said Noyes 
wrote maudlin sing-song. It was 
jingly sometimes but she did like it. 
And too many heads were bowed 
down, you masters of men. 

“Mother’ll scold me if I stay any 
later,” said Eileen. 

“And my mother said she wouldn’t 
get me a new dress for the class party 
if I came home late again.” 

“Yes, we must all be going. But 
isn’t it nice to think when you wake 
up at home in bed at night that the 
river is out here, creeping on and on 
under the stars?” 

“No wonder Miss Cox said you had 
divine fire. Let’s put our banana 
peels in here. This is Spring Clean- 
up Week, you know.” 

“Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

Holding the thought of her own 
greatness close to her, Elizabeth went 
home. A sliver of moon curled in the 
sky. That is the moon Shelley, 
Shakespeare, Spencer, and yes, ’way 
back, Chaucer looked at. And now 
I am looking at it. 

“Mother, Miss Cox says I have a 
spark of divine fire. I am to be a 
great writer some day.” 

“Isn't that nice? Did you remember 
not to wipe your pen-point on your 
petticoat today?” 

“Oh, mother, you know that’s not 
a question of remembering. I never 
do it when I’m thinking about it. But 
you didn’t half listen to what Miss 
Cox said about me.” 


“Indeed I did. She said you had a 
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By Clarence Stratton 
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(You may wish to cut out these entry 
and alphabetize them in your notebook) 
‘picaresque. From Spanish picaro, 
rogue. Applied to a novel with a fog» 
for a hero, usually wandering into 
kinds of strange adventures. From Spaj 

the form has spread to other litera 
An excellent example in English igs Jog) 
Jones, by Henry Fielding. Notice thy 
word is not related to picturesque, 
technocracy. This word, with its prp 
ciples of social control, swept into wik 
use in early 1933. It is derived frog 
Greek words, techne, an art or craft, anf 
kratos, power or rule. The depressig 
caused it to interest all classes as a py 
sible solution of the throes which the ¢ 
tire world was suffering. Its origin j 
traced to William H. Smyth of Califo. 
nia, who used the word in a magazine x 
early as 1919. He defines it as “scientify 
reorganization of national energy and nm 
sources, codordinating industrial deme. 
racy to etfect the will of the people” 4 
society investigating conditions of m 
chanical energy called its members ted 
nocrats. Its spokesmen declared thy 
were merely finders of facts, not prophet 
of a new order. Bitterly attacked, tk 
proponents soon declared they had bea 
misunderstood; dissension cropped 
and public interest faded. But the under 
lying principles continue to have wi 
influence. See series, “The Facts Behi 
Technocracy,” Scholastic, Feb.-Mar., 1% 
teacher-gender. The rule that a no 
be represented by a masculine pronow 
which then is supposed to _ inelude th 
feminine as well, seems violated by writer 
on pedagogy, school administration, aml 
kindred topics. The textbooks say thi 
this sentence is correct: Every pupil 
should have his own pencil. But the books 
for teachers contain: The teacher will de 
cover that she should learn all she ca 
(Concluded on page 12) 








divine spark of fire. That mem 
you'll get another A in English this 
month on your report card.” 

“It means more than any old 
port card. It means my whole li 
I’m to be a writer, a great writer” 

“But first you must finish seh 
and college. And that means you hat 
to do your mathematics better. 
member how angry your father wi 
about that E in geometry last month 

Elizabeth sighed. She went out@ 
the back porch which looked acti 
the city. Lights pricked the blag 
ness. Like a necklace which li 
spilled over velvet. Oh, words wih 
lovely. 

The moon was still there, a 2 
emphatic sliver now. “Moon of 
ley and Keats and Shakespeare, 
my moon,” said Elizabeth, and 
in to dinner. 


Reprinted from Story, by permission 
the Editors. ; 
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Figuratively Speaking 






Metaphor Is the Life Blood of Both Poetry and Prose 


HE city-bred child, seeing a 

butterfly in a country garden, 

cries “aeroplane!” Is that a 

metaphor? It depends, I think, 
upon what is behind his exclama- 
tin. If he is very small and has 
never met a butterfly, he may really 
believe in a bewildered sort of way 
that it is a little aeroplane that 
he is seeing. In that case he is not 
speaking metaphorically, but literally. 
However, if he is more experienced 
and knows that there are birds and 
insects in the world, he may be ex- 
claiming “aeroplane” with a certain 
wonder or delight or amusement, mak- 
ing this new sudden experience of 
butterfly vivid to himself by calling 
it by the name of an old experience 
that it resembles. If such is the case, 
he has used a metaphor in its simplest 
terms. He has, in the excitement of a 
moment’s feeling, transferred the 
name of one thing to another thing 
that it in some way resembles. Amer- 
ican Indians did the same thing when 
they called whisky “fire-water,” 
likening a new hot drink to their old 
experience of fire. We ourselves, see- 
ing a new moon in the sky, might ex- 
cdaim, “a golden eyelash’; Romeo 
says more poetically, “night’s candles 
are burned out,” thinking of the stars 
in terms of man’s illumination of the 
night. 

The word metaphor comes from 
two Greek words, one of which meant 
change, and the other, a phrase, hence 
change of phrase, a paraphrasing. It 
is the name we give now to these 
transferred meanings that spring 
spontaneously to our lips when we 
liken one thing imaginatively to an- 
other. A simile is a metaphor in 
which the likeness is made explicit 
by the use of “as” or “like.” Some 
textbooks consider metaphor and 
simile as two distinct “figures of 
speech,” but as a matter of fact they 
are psychologically one and the same 
process. 

We can hardly imagine language 
without metaphor, for it is an ex- 
pression of the human way of think- 
ing by association. A new experience 
relates itself at once to a former one 
and almost automatically we express 
our feeling of association, between 
the two by giving one the name of 
the other. Listen to ordinary conver- 
sation for a moment. You hear of 
Someone “deathly pale,” “fish-eyed,” 
offering you a “clammy hand.” These 
metaphors were coined long ago, to 


be 


By Agnes N. Bass 


be sure, but they are metaphors still. 
If you are with people, Irish people, 
for example, or foreigners, who use 
English vividly, or any people who 
love words and images, you may catch 
new-minted metaphors almost any 
minute. A tailor we knew spoke of 
a man who “wore his clothes too far 
down” for him to repair them, giving 
us the image of a man with his clothes 
to time’s grindstone. Slang, when 
analyzed, proves to be usually meta- 
phorical, as witness the famous words 
lousy and swell. Take chiseler, for 
example: the word is still new enough 
to present an image to us, the image 
of someone chipping away at some- 
thing with a dishonest chisel, keeping 
the parings that do not belong to him, 
or offering someone a smaller core 
than he is entitled to. In the speech 
of children the metaphors are often 
delightful examples of association of 
one experience with another. One 
child we know, brushing her hair 
vigorously, exclaimed, “I have not 
yet convinced this side to stay down.” 
A child of ten was discoursing wisely 
of the modern generation. We asked 
her teasingly to define it. “Oh— 
streamlined!” she said with a gay 
gesture. Listen for your own meta- 
phors now and then, and don’t be 
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A METAPHORICAL LADY 


Her brow is like the snowdrift, her neck 

is like the swan, her eyes are stars, her 

lips are cherries, her ears are seashells, 
and her hair a flame! 


afraid of them. Sometimes they will 
be old and commonplace, but once in 
a while they will leap into your mind 
vigorous, vital, even poetic. 
Metaphors, then, are being used 
and coined in speech and in print 
continuously. These are the current, 
living metaphors. But our speech is 
full, too, of many fossil metaphors— 
comparisons that once were living but 
have died in time and_ hardened. 
Think of the word warp, for instance. 
Originally this Anglo-Saxon word 
meant to “throw the shuttle in weav- 
ing’ and perhaps “twist it while 
throwing it.” The same word was 
used figuratively in the course of time 
to describe wood that had been thrown 
out of place—warped wood, it was 
called. Later still in the expression 
“warped judgment,” we have the 
image of a man’s twisted mental bal- 
ance. What has happened here is 
this: as ideas and concepts grew, man 
needed more names. Particularly did 
he need names for abstract things, 
and so he transferred his names for 
concrete things to the abstract things 
that somehow were like them. Thus 
we have wood that has heaved called 
warped because it was like the twisted 
throw of a shuttle; and a man’s judg- 
ment that isn’t level called warped 
because it is like wood that has 
heaved. To illustrate again: the 
word insult was coined originally 
from the Latin in, meaning on, and 
saliere, to leap; the term, meaning 
literally to jump on something or 
someone, was used metaphorically in 
the course of time to mean hurting 
him in a more subtle, intellectual 
way. Many fossil metaphors were 
slang when they were alive. Crest- 
fallen, once a term from cock-fighting 
or perhaps horse-racing, came to be 
applied to anyone whose crest had 
fallen in dejection. The word lurid 
is an interesting example of a meta- 
phor that is sometimes buried and 
sometimes living. From the Latin 
word /luridus, which meant yellow, 
came our English word lurid, mean- 
ing figuratively gloomy, unearthly, 
then ghastly, as in a lurid tale or the 
lurid news. But occasionally we use 
now the word yellow to mean lurid, 
as in yellow newspapers! Similarly, 
precocious meant originally “half- 
baked,” and now half-baked means 
something very like precocious. 
Infinite in number are the meta- 
phors buried in words. Each age 
(Concluded on page 14) 




























“Out of every ten children who are 
destined later on to take up writing 
as a profession, ten probably begin to 
write in childhood.” 


CAME across this remark the 
other day above the signature of 
E. M. Delafield, and it set me 
thinking. Was it possible, I 
wondered, to detect our future race of 
writers in the nursery, as Miss Dela- 
field with her correct English back- 
ground would put it? I wondered if 
Sinclair Lewis was writing stories of 
pirates and buccaneers 
before he became aware 
of the more realistic 
life of Sauk Centre, 
Minnesota. Had H. G. 
Wells stolen in from 
a game of very juvenile 
cricket to scribble some- 
thing onto paper? Was 
Tommy Jones, who at 
that very moment was 
making an audible scene 
in the apartment across 
the hall, standing out 
for his inalienable right 
to indulge an incipient talent for 
literature at the expense of geography 
or arithmetic? 
Let us leave it to Miss Delafield, 
and listen to the account of her 
literary beginnings: 








“The outstanding event of my first 
eight years, it seemed to me, was a fall 
from a tree, when I had broken my right 
arm very badly, and had had it set under 
an anaesthetic. I proceeded to _ recon- 
struct the whole of this incident on paper 
as accurately as I could—excepting that 
my prototype in the story was called 
Violet, and was very beautiful, with dark 
eyes and long black hair. She had a 
slightly inferior sister, called Rose, with 
fair hair and blue eyes. The tree-climbing, 
the fall, the brown arm, and the subse- 
quent ‘cradle’ in which the arm was set, 
were all faithfully dealt with. And then 
Violet died of her broken arm. The story 
ended in a welter of broken hearts, tomb- 
stones, and Rose ‘remembering for ever 


more.’ ” 


Stories followed in quick succession, 
although they were mostly disjointed 
fragments and, confesses their author, 
almost totally devoid of reality. The 
one that survived the longest was 
called “The Hamiltons,” and _ re- 
counted the woes of six lovely sisters, 
plagued by an unkind stepmother. 
One by one they all died in enormous- 
ly prolonged death scenes. “At about 
sixteen,” reminisces Miss Delafield, 
“I found quite another outlet, and did 
nothing but play the piano—for which 
I had great facility, but no serious 


talent—and for the next five or six 
years I neither wrote nor thought 
about writing. Certainly I told myself 
very long stories about imaginary 
characters of my own creating, but I 
saw no connection between that and 
the writing of books.” 

It was the War that really made 
E. M. Delafield a writer. She left 
home to become a V.A.D. nurse, and 
the impact of this experience turned 
the trick. The imaginative day-dream- 
ing had something concrete to work 
upon, she felt that she had something 
definite to say, and the 
result was her first 
novel, Zella Sees Her- 
self, based, she says, to 
a great extent upon 
herself. A purely topi- 
cal story, The War- 
Workers soon followed, 
and Miss Delafield was 
“off.” In the twenty 
succeeding years she 
has given us an arm- 
ful of novels, that de- 
licious “Provincial 
Lady” series, plays; 
essays and some sound criticism. 

V. Sackville-West (Scholastic, Oct. 

7, 1933) is another writer who began 
in the schoolroom. “My lessons were 
merely lessons,” she says. “My plays, 
my poetry, and my novels really mat- 
tered to me; they constituted the 
whole of my secret life.” An epic 
poem based on the various exploits of 
her ancestors, and written at the age 
of twelve, seems to have been her first 
actual accomplishment. The 
fact that she was not per- 
mitted, dressed as a ghost, 
to recite it before a dinner- 
party of thirty grown-ups, 
did not deter her in the 
least, and she shortly after- 
wards produced “a five-act 
tragedy which 





aspired to We 
combine both the poetical If 


romanticism of Rostand and 
the historical romanticism 
of Dumas.” Playing the 
part of her hero, the Man 
in the Iron Mask—dressed in cheap 
black sateen and a Vandyke collar of 
imitation lace—she appeared before 
an audience composed of her parents 
and French servants: “My parents 
listened patiently; the French cook, 
to my extreme gratification, burst into 
tears. I felt that at last I had scored 
a triumph.” 

Then came a whole succession of 
historical novels, one about Alcibiades, 





Beginning to Write 
By DALE WARREN 


supple 
pman 
one about the French Revolution, ong It | 
about Florence in the fifteenth cep. @fictior 
tury, inspired by George  Eliofy@before 
Romola, and at least three others deal. Mhave 
ing with events and people closer gigodd a! 
hand. They were written at gregimfine at 
speed and with extreme gusto, Npjexclusi 
sooner had she finished one than gh 
began another, sometimes on the sam 
day. Then what? Nothing short 9 
a history of the Italian city-stajy§ I h 
from 1300 to 1500, “full of murder Englis! 
ous and probably inaccurate detail mits qui 
Visconti and Sforza, Scaligeri angigand it: 
Baglione, Sismondi and John Adj jminded 
ington Symonds became my constaggpatticu 
companions for two happy years.” lights 
In her early twenties a modem gindulge 
novel emerged, was sent to a publish and Mi 
er, and declined. It was put away ang ? 
only exhumed after Miss Sackville gtome 
West had gone to live in Ebury Stredigstoties. 
and had become a neighbor of George momen 
Moore’s. One evening he asked: Esther 
“Have you ever attempted to writ Oct. 2 
yourself? Come now, confess!” Three! | 
“confession,” coupled with Moors 4 » 
encouragement and advice, was regpthirteen 
sponsible for the eventual publicatioggmvel. I 
of V. Sackville-West’s first nove. Bro, 
. pe “ Biliad, ar 
It is not difficult to appreciatel describe: 
George Moore’s interest in his “find’Jwept coy 
nor to understand how he could seeing *thilles. 
his youthful protege the embryonic eve 
novelist, poet, and short story writer, Bing good 
For Moore was one of those who be Mgest scer 
lieved that authors are born, mt ate 
made. He expressed this belief vetyil srimarily 
simply and very effectively as follow:% Rose in 
“The story teller comes into the world fis the be 
fully equipped almost from eas: 
the first, finding  storiesftin. lt 
wherever he goes as itfiwriting ; 
stinctively as a reaper inaggspell.” 
cornfield discovers melodis This ; 
that the professor of coutkf#beginnin 
erpoint and harmony striviGentee/ 
after vainly in his univét@and Mis 
sity.” The same opinion #iMstrikingl 
held by A. E. Coppard ppearec 
develops it somewhat fir@ithat in 
ther: “Right from the jistriking) 
ginning you must be in pi Here 
session of what I call Mauthor y 
Fictional Mind, that is to say a wmilito, bécar 
that goes about noting people € write 
events and conversation for the siliForbes j 
ster purpose it has in view; a ill™pursued 
that, when it meets a stimulating @j00n and 
casion, begins to effervesce and bubllgardless 
over in extra-truthful amplification ipreme | 
a mind that is constantly conspitili@™position. 
and conceiving plots, modifying @j#M@ avoc 
extending them as it sees fit; im SaOmgMecessity, 
the mind of a liar, who desitesigpake on t 
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Some Start Young, Some Wait Till They're Forty 
But All of Them Write Because T. bey Cant Help It 
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It is not so odd, then, that this 
fictional Mind starts working early, 
lefore training and formal education 
lave begun to get in their work. Not 
odd at all, if you consider that the 
fne art of lying is one of childhood’s 
xclusive prerogatives! 


II 


I have no doubt but that the 
English schoolroom atmosphere, with 
its quiet teas, its plethora of books 
and its collection of absent- 
minded governesses, may be 
particularly conducive to the 
fights of imaginative fancy 
indulged in by Miss Delafield 
and Miss Sackville-West. Yet 
or “born writers” here at 
home tell not dissimilar 
stories. Let us listen for a 
moment to the confessions -of 
Esther Forbes (Scholastic, 
Oct. 26, 1935) and Doris 
Peel. Says Miss Forbes: 

“IT must have been about 
thirteen when I finished my first 
novel. It was a wonder. It was 
based on Pope’s version of the 
Iliad, and called ‘Patroclus. I 
described the Fall of Troy and 
wept copiously over the death of 
Achilles. I can’t remember much 
about it now except that every- 
body was always shaking hands and say- 
ing good-night in the middle of the big- 
gest scenes. I think I was trying to keep 
up suspense. The love scenes were re- 
markably naive, and the style showed 
primarily the influence of ‘Ivanhoe’ and 
Rose in Bloom. My unconscious humor 
is the best—some of it furnished by the 
spelling: ‘She laughd saucerly at Patroc- 
jus amezment.’ I spent so much of the 
time I was supposed to be studying in 
writing stories that I never learned to 
Spell.” : 

This is the somewhat unpromising 
beginning made by the author of O 
Genteel Lady!, A Mirror for Witches, 

. J = 

nd Miss Marvel, three of the most 
strikingly original novels which have 
ppeared in recent years. (I might add 
that in manuscript they were also 
striking] y original as to spelling.) 

Here is a perfect example of the 
uthor who writes because he wants 
0, hécause he can’t help it. Of all 
he writers I have ever known, Esther 
Forbes ig the one who writes as if 
pursued by seven devils. Morning, 
toon and night she is writing. And re- 
pardless of the outcome, she derives 
ipreme pleasure from the act of com- 
sition. With her it is both vocation 
md avocation. both a luxury and a 
etessity. Although it may sometimes 
exe on the aspects of a debauch (in- 


x 


deed this has often been pointed out to 
her) it nevertheless induces a state of 
spiritual elation, and she could never 
sigh with Fannie Hurst: “I’m _ un- 
happy when I’m writing, but I’m 
more unhappy when I’m not.” 

A few years ago, the publishing 
firm of Houghton Mifflin Company 
received an unsolicited manuscript of 
a novel which impressed each of the 
readers with its unhurried grace of 
style and maturity of outlook. The 
author, whose name was quite un- 
known, was invited to call at the office 
for a conference. Although a middle- 


Drawing from “The Art of Authorship” by Edwin 


Valentine Mitchell (Loring & Mussey) 


aged woman, undoubtedly the mother 
of three children, was expected, in 
walked a slip of a girl who had not 
yet rounded out her eighteenth year. 
If Doris Peel (Scholastic, Dee. 14, 
1935) could write a novel of the cali- 
bre of Children of the Wind before 
she was twenty, when did her ap- 
prenticeship begin? The answer is, 
when she was six. Her first attempt, 
to be exact, was a condensed version 
of “Pilgrim’s Progress” for which she 
won a school prize. 

I still have in my possession the let- 
ter that Doris Peel wrote me, covering 
her literary history for the next 
twelve years. It gave me a clue right 
away, by confiding that two of her 
chief interests were watching people 
in street cars and staring in through 
the windows of houses where they had 
forgotten to pull the shades down. 
Hete was something close at hand and 
enormously exciting for a childish 
imagination to work upon. 

“IT really can’t remember,” confided 
Miss Peel, “when I began to write, nor 
when I definitely decided to spend my 
life doing it; it always seemed perfectly 
natural, inevitable, and no end of fun. I 
never entertained the slightest doubt of 
having a book published some day; the 
possibility of failure, of having my desire 


or ability dwindle away into nothing, 
never even occurred to me. When I was 
eight, I was fully convinced that I would 
spend the rest of my life writing stories 
about people of eight; when I was twelve, 
that age became all-engrossing; and so 
on each year, until I was seventeen or 
eighteen. Grown-ups, of course, had to be 
reckoned with, but I put them down on 
paper with the most commendable re- 
straint and with due reverence. ‘They were 
interesting and real in a way, but I was 
looking at them from a long away off. 

“T used to compose stories, chapter by 
chapter, reading each instalment to the 
youngsters of the neighborhood. We 
would all gather on the back porch and 
grow wildly excited over the vicissitudes 
and triumphs of my little girl characters; 

then I would retire for a space 
and laboriously pencil out an- 
other five hundred words. The 
nice part of it was, of course, 
that I never had any more idea 
than the others what would hap- 
pen next. The stories were al- 
ways very long (I had a fine 
disdain for short bits) and it 
was invariably something of a 
wrench to draw them to a close.” 


III 


Mary Agnes Hamilton was 
another early beginner. “I do 
not think,” she recalls, “there 
has ever been a time when, 
had the Good Fairy of the 
story books appeared to me 
with gifts in her hand and 
‘ one, of my own selection de- 
signed for me, I should not have 
asked her to give me the power to 
write. I was like many other chil- 
dren, writing a History of My Dolls 
at seven or eight—and that desire has 
persisted through every other ever 
since.” 

Will any of these first attempts ever 
see the light of day? It is an interest- 
ing speculation, although it is too 
early to prophesy. Death, taxes and 
lasting reputations must first be 
reckoned with. But right here I cast 
a vote for Esther Forbes’ trunk over 
and above Fanny Burney’s bonfire. 
Surely we are the richer for Julia 
Newberry’s Diary, found and _pub- 
lished after these many years, and 
along with Pride and Prejudice and 
Sense and Sensibility I cherish that 
charming volume of Jane Austen’s in- 
imitable Juvenilia. 

Phyllis Bottome is another who be- 
lieves that writers-are born and not 
made. Her first novel was accepted 
for publication by no less a critic 
than Andrew Lang when she was 
seventeen. Once I asked Miss Bot- 
tome what this novel was about. I 
think her answer is significant: ““Why, 
not about anything in particular. At 
that time I did not have anything to 


er ate 


eee 


on RG Steers 
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write about.” Nevertheless, I call you 
to witness that this first novel was 
written and was published. The 
wheels had begun to turn, even if they 
had not yet found the track upon 
which they were later to run so 
smoothly. 

It has been my observation that 
literary talent manifests itself earlier 
in girls than in boys. They are usually 
more fanciful, and more often encour- 
aged in sedentary pursuits. And yet 
we hear of Arnold Bennett compos- 
ing a sonnet at his mother’s knee. 
L. A. G. Strong tells of “celebrating 
the lives of woodlice, caterpillars and 
fleas” soon after he knew his alpha- 
bet. One of Louis Golding’s earliest 
memories is of meeting an old lady 
who asked: “Well, little man, what 
are you going to do when you grow 
up?” Inspired at the moment by-a cir- 
cus story he had in mind, he replied 
that he was going to be an author— 
and stuck to it. 

Amy Lowell presents an interesting 
study. At the age of nine she wrote 
the following “poem” entitled “Cha- 
cago”: 

Chacago, ditto 
the land of 
the free. 

It is on lake 
Mich’gan, and 
not on the sea. 
It has some 
fine houses 

in the suberbs 
I’m told 

And its people 
are rolling in 
silver and 
gold. 

In the city 
itself there 
are 
warehouses 
large. 

The folks go 
on the lake 

in sail boat 
and barge. 
But for all 
of its beauty 
Ide rather 

go home. 

To Boston, 
Charles River, 
and the 

State houses 
dome. 

Yet Miss Lowell was no infant 
prodigy. She scribbled away up to the 
age of fifteen and then dropped it en- 
tirely until she was twenty-eight, ‘‘al- 
ways longing to write and feeling that 
I could write.” Her period of incuba- 
tion was brought to a close the night 
she saw Duse on the stage and re- 
turned home feeling compelled “with 
infinite agitation” to write a poem. 
Miss Lowell described this exhilara- 
tion in a letter to Eunice Tietjens: 

“The effect on me was something tre- 
mendous. What really happened was that 
it revealed me to myself, but I hardly 


(Sic.) 


knew that at the time. I just knew that 
I had got to express the sensations that 
Duse’s acting gave me, somehow. I knew 
nothing whatever about the technique of 
poetry, I had never heard of vers libre, 
I had never analyzed blank verse—I was 
as ignorant as anyone could be. I sat 
down, and with infinite agitation wrote 
this poem. It had, I think, every cliche 
and every technical error which a poem 
can have, but it loosed a plot in my brain 
and I found out where my true function 
lay.” 





This period of incubation, which is 
so clearly indicated in the case of 
Amy Lowell, cannot be overstressed. 
The important thing is not what the 
fingers are doing but what the mind is 
doing. Those who begin to write early 
naturally attain somewhat greater 
facility than those who first express 
themselves later in life. A certain ex- 
perience in living is often essential 
before a writer gets into full stride. 
Very often there has been an appren- 
ticeship served in another art—music, 
painting or _ sculpture. . Reaction 
against an uncongenial pursuit very 
frequently reveals an embryonic writ- 
er. If you hate banking or engineer- 
ing sufficiently your energy may quite 
conceivably seek a literary outlet. And 
have we not occasionally heard writ- 
ers confess that their writing grew 
out of a desire to outwit an inferiority 
complex? 


IV 


There are many exceptions to the 
rule laid down by Miss Delafield. I 
have heard authors affirm that as 
children they cringed before the ne- 
cessity of any form of literary com- 
position and that theirttdea of capital 
punishment was to be made to read 
a book. Margaret Ayer Barnes, now 
one of the country’s _ best-sellers, 
solemnly declares that never 
wrote anything but a letter in her life 
until an automobile accident at the 
age of forty laid her flat on her back 
and she began writing stories to 
amuse herself. Julia Peterkin, winner 


she 


of a recent Pulitzer Prize, spent 
more than half a_ life-time uncon- 


sciously assimilating material until a 
still small voice spoke to her and said: 
“You must write this down.” Pearl 
Buck is another example. 

James Boyd had a variety of jobs 
after he graduated from Princeton. 
Then came the war, and after the 
Armistice the doctors sent him south 
to live on his grandfather’s planta- 
tion. Before he knew it he had begun 
to write, with no idea of publication. 
Meeting John Galsworthy, he showed 
him some rough drafts, and the rest is 
familiar history. James Boyd was 
thirty-eight when his first novel was 
published. Lloyd C. Douglas had 
preached sermons from more pulpits 
than he can remember before it ever 
occurred to him to write his Mag- 
nificent Obsession. 
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When a novel called Hatters 
Castle made a sensation a few yegp 


ago, people began to ask who fhp 


author was, and were greatly gy 
prised when he was revealed ag; 
middle-aged practicing physician 
had recently retired to the coy 
on sick-leave. Before this enfores 
leisure was thrust upon him he haj 
done no writing or even scribbling, g 
though he was hospitable to the ge 
eral idea. “Once or twice,” he af 
mitted when pressed, “during gy 
medical years, after a particulary 
trying day, the notion of a nov 
would enter my head and I woulj 
remark speculatively to my wife 
‘You know, I believe I could write, 
bit if I had time.’ And she, looking g 
me over her knitting, would very tag. 
fully lead me to talk about my golf 
handicap.” 

Dr. Cronin has modestly and amy. 
ingly described. his first morning’ 
work, and I have a feeling that this 
very scene, with appropriate varie 
tions, has been re-enacted time upg 
time by those of us who did not lis 
in- numbers when one foot was still iy 
the cradle. A quiet work-room had 
been made ready. Someone had pro- 
duced a table that would be “just the 
thing.” All was in readiness: exerci 
books, a dictionary, and a large bottle 
of ink. Immediately after breakf 
Dr. Cronin sat himself down, poised 
his fountain pen and lifted his head 
for inspiration. His eyes sought the 
pleasant view of green __pastuns 
through a narrow window. His mind 
went upon an equally remote journey, 
and before he knew it someon 
knocked at the door and said: “Lune 
time.’”’ Not a word had been written 
Now listen to Dr. Cronin: 

“IT rose and went down stairs, asking 
myself angrily if I were not a humbug, 
I carved the mutton glumly. My young 





est son, aged four, chirped _ breesily: 
‘Finished your book yet, Daddy? Th 
elder affirmed with the superior wisdom 
of his two additional years: ‘Don't ® 
silly. Daddy’s only half finished.’ Where 
upon their mother smiled upon them 
provingly: ‘Daddy can only have write 
a chapter or two.” 

And so despite Miss Delafield and 
Miss Sackville-West, despite Mis 
Forbes and Miss Peel. despite othett 
whose name is legion, is is really mt 
so much a question of when you begit 
as whether you begin at all. Howerth 
I should be reluctant to advise a 
one to follow the extreme examples 
William de Morgan. His first nov 
Joseph Vance, was published when bt 
was sixty-seven. Six others followe 
in rapid succession before his dé 
eleven years later. 


PP lle. 
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1, hor 
2. sta 
3. lan 
4, col 
5. Ro 
6. avi 
7. car 
8. alm 
9. sur 
10. con 
ll. cou 
12. rise 
18, err 
14. con 
15. ofte 
16. inec 
11. gra 
18. chic 
19. grir 
20. Ilir 


Wi 


41. The 
chai 
42. Wh: 
you 
43. He 
less 
4, Alm 
45. The 
pert 
46. Don 
ure. 
47, For 
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49. Whi 
50. I sp 
day 
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51. (lie) 


54. (drit 


55. (han 
mort 
56. (swi 
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Test Your Pronunciation, Vocabulary and Grammar 


OST of us are unaware of 
countless mistakes which we 
make in our daily speech. 
That you may determine, in 


some respects, the quality of your own 
every-day speech, the following prac- 
tical test has been prepared by the 
Better Speech Institute of America 
and is used here by their permission. 


Each numbered question’ has a 
yalue of one point. 


To ascertain your 


grade, check your answers against the 
key which you will find on page 13 


of this issue. 


Then total your errors 


and subtract the result from 100. 
Ratings—95 to 100, Excellent; 85 to 
95, Good; 75 to 85, Fair; below 75, 


Poor. 

How Do You Pronounce These 

Words? 
1. horizon 21. irreparable 
2. status 22. era 
3, lamentable 23. evening 
4, column 24. pretty 
5. Roosevelt 25. gondola 
6, aviatrix 26. orgy 
1. caramel 27. genuine 
§. almond 28. regime 
9, surprise 29. Hawaii 
10. comparable 80. forehead 
ll. coupon 31. mischievous 
12, risque $2. chiropodist 
18. err 33. exquisite 
14. connoisseur 34. indisputable 
15. often 35. slovenly 
16. incognito 36. preferable 
If. gratis 37. positively 
18. chic 88. maraschino 
19. grimy 39. height 
20, Illinois 40. penalize 
Which Italicized Words Are 
Correct? 

41, The music effected affected a marked 


change in her mood. 


42, What are you implying inferring by 


43. 


your remark? 
He spoke ten words—no more, no 
less fewer. 


4, Almost most all men enjoy baseball. 
45. The amateurs gave a real really good 


46. 
41, 


performance. 

Don't feel bad badly about your fail- 
ure. 

Foreigners entering the United States 
are emigrants immigrants from their 
countries. 

I hate hypocrites worse more than 
criminals. 

Which of the twins is the taller tallest? 
I spent the balance remainder of the 
day writing. 


Can You Supply the Correct Verb 





Forms? 
§l. (lie) The checkbook on the 
desk all night. 
52 (flow) No water has ————— over the 
dam for years. 
53. (swim) I haven’t —————- in the lake 
this summer. 
54. (drink) Let’s go as soon as you have 
your coffee. 
55. (hang) The criminal was ————— this 
morning. 
56. (swing) Yesterday the engineers 


————— the derrick over the quarry. 


57. (lie) How long has the will 
in the vault? 
58. (begin) I have 
asked me to prepare. 
59. (burst) Both gas pipes have 


the report you 





60. (ring) Has the bell ————— yet? 

61. (sit) That hen has on her 
nest for two weeks, 

62. (show) Have I you our new 
safe? 

63. (set) Father ————— his chair near 
the radio. 

64. (rise) Has the dough ————— yet? 


65. (drag) The horse John sev- 
eral feet. 

66. (bid) I — ten dollars, but Henry 

twelve. 

67. (lay) Your secretary has ————— the 
papers on your desk. 

68. (bring) He has 
tials with him. 

69. (sing) She has often 
church. 

70. (drown) Cheers his attempts 
to introduce the next speaker. 





his creden- 


in our 


Is Your Vocabulary Limited? 
Only one of the three words enclosed in 
parentheses is similar in meaning to the 
preceding italicized word. Underscore 
the synonym in each group. , 
71. complementary (flattering, completing, 
agreeable) 
72. futile (amusing, useless, irritating) 
73. emaciated (lean, free, tired) 
74. pertinent (insolent, applicable, tena- 
cious) 
75. veracious (hungry, lively, truthful) 
76. fallacious (degenerate, false, amusing) 
77. extenuate (accentuate, extend, excuse) 
78. desultory (rambling, insulting, defi- 
cient) 
79. nominal (unusual, great, small) 
80. aggravate (scold, annoy, increase) 
81. transpire (become known, happen, die) 
82. expedite (correct, travel, hasten) 
83. virile (vicious, poisonous, forceful) 
84. ingenuous (apt, resourceful, frank) 
85. inherent (inborn, sticky, hairy) 


Can You Correct These Sentences? 

86. If he were there, why didn’t he give 
you that data? 

87. Yourself and wife will be seated be- 
tween Tom and I. 

88. Neither of the men like these kind of 
appetizers. 

89. I says to the manager, “Us men 
would like for you to tell us what 
kind of a report you want.” 

90. If either of them don’t like their 
work, tell them to see me. 

91. He is the man whom you said seen 
the accident. 

92. Helen has looked most every place 
for your book, and she says it looks 
like it was lost. 

93. { can do that easier than you or her. 

94. We heard of you winning the prize, 
and we would like to see the set of 
books which were presented to you. 

95. Between you and I, he is smarter 
than any member of his family. 

96. Whom did you say the party was 
who rung my bell? 

97. You would better give the prize to 
whomever you think deserves it. 

98. I have every confidence that he will 
try and do like I ask. 

99. Use two tablespoonsful of this liquid, 
if you want the grape juice to jell 
inside of four hours. 

100. That dark-complected man is well 
posted, but he don’t dress very 
tastily. 
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BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS 
By H. G. Wells 

When first I read this novel, which de- 
scribes the conquest of the earth by an 
invasion of Martians, it was in serial form 
in a daily newspaper. At the height of 
the action, when the strongest buildings 
and oldest landmarks were crashing down 
into ruin before these creatures who rely 
upon machinery developed to a degree 
unknown upon the earth, the instalment 
for the day came to an end. I lifted my 
eyes from the page—and found myself 
strangely surprised to see the buildings 
across the street still standing. The illu- 
sion of reality had been so terrific it 
seemed to me as if what I had been read- 
ing had been really going on-in the world 
about me. 

This is the peculiar charm of the early, 
pseudo-scientific novels of Wells; they are 
so reasonable. His secret—beyond an 
amazing vividness of style—seems to be 
in a secure knowledge of present possi- 
bilities of scientific action, and the power 
to press this knowledge over the edge of 
fact into the region of reasonable con- 
jecture. No one has matched him in this, 
I think. You will find, as you later re- 
read these early novels, that the germ of 
all he wrote later is to be found in them; 
but for the present, I am contenting my- 
self with pointing out their entertainment 
value. Fancy reading a calm—and there- 
fore far more dreadful—account of the 
(almost) overwhelming of the human race 
by a horde of creatures driven out of 
Mars by the cooling of that planet, round 
creatures some four feet tall, with heads 
mostly brain, no nostrils, and tentacles, 
who melt our resistance with heat-rays 
and kill us with poison gas. 

When you have finished this, you might 
read Capek’s play “R.U.R.”, which de- 
scribes the rout of the human race by 
insurrection of man-made “robots”—the 
first time this word was used. You will 
see a common purpose behind the plot in 
both these books. 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND 
By Charles Dickens 

You know, of course, that this novel is 
like a braid of many strands, a fabric 
woven firmly, but of many colors; the 
unifying element is usually supposed to 
be shown by the title—everyone in the 
novel knows, or is in some way affected 
by knowing, John Rokesmith, the “mutual” 
—or to use a better adjective, the common 
friend of all. A novel like this is always 
interesting if it is well done, for life is 
like that; our lives are woven together so. 

But since I began to go to London 
every summer, and came to know London’s 
river, I have changed my mind about the 
nature of this unifying element. Read the 
novel again and you will see that the 
river flows through every chapter, just 
as it is present in every aspect of London 
life. See how the story begins, with those 
dark figures drawing their nets for the 
dead in its waters; how it comes to its 
happiest moment when the young lovers 
celebrate their runaway marriage at the 
old inn at the bend of the river at Green- 
wich. I went to the Ship Inn this summer 
and had my own dinner at the very win- 
dow where they sat, and watched the 
many ships come in as they did. Give 
this book a chance to take you along on 
the current of the Thames; it is a river 
whose charm never slackens. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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Quotation Quest No. 5 English Pointers 


(Concluded from page 6) 


- 
A Game for Literary Puzzlers about her pupils. The feminisatigil 
P the school system in the United States jg 
By Marie A. Toser indicated by the failure of anyone to py 
test against this use. 
CLosiInG DATE, FEBRUARY 17, 1936 talk to, talk with. Talk to suggests 
marks from a superior to an inferior, o 
Directions: To find this quotation and The numbers for each word of the quo- ro ly gengine yin gg ga Speaker 
its author you must supply twenty-five tation are given in the Quotation Diagram. roel Bg rel fa ccurese 
words to fit the definition given in the When you have filled in all the letters a ae oy rhe sateniaai on level ‘on of 
Definitions column. When you have’ from the Words column you will have = his indian insite I r talked 
written in the letters of the words in the coémplete quotation reading from top ball hwy "Mam the eenee of 
the Words column and also, letter by. to bottom first in the left hand column, villa, ¥ Ballyhooly jean Pca t an Tri = 
letter, in the correspondingly numbered then in the center column, then in the cams eelihles” an the . es Its fag - 
spaces in the Quotation Diagram you will — right hand column of the Quotation Dia- soon pe a A plied Pre ym 
have a poem by a noted American poetess. gram at the bottom. The mark (/) in barkers, ae at ie pA who ai om 


The first letter of each word in the’ the Quotation Diagram indicates the end eet taeree jThate “line cf 4am 
Words column provides an important key of a line of the poem. Each word of the Seanad —, pl a talk” is B gus o! 
to aid you in completing the puzzle. quotation in the Quotation Diagram is on preg te = all kinds ve pase a fe readin 
Reading from top to bottom these first a separate line. i toe seme: Gieeiaal A ayer ~ UY, 9H the Sc 
letters spell the name of the author, the In this puzzle six F’s have been in- Pee ‘ally that vith Jair for York 
title of the poem from which the quota-_ serted in the Quotation Diagram. ak aa — ” oe 7 Th or extrane Semor 
tion is taken, and the name of the city (For prizes offered see Sept. 21, 1935 89M" Values or returns. a word now F 
in which the author was born. Scholastic.) usually suggests dishonesty, swindling ‘ql 

empty bragging. A magazine has recently § Guiter 


“ W made the word more familiar by using ¢§ devote 
DEFINITIONS ORDS as a title. Ballyhoo occurs in a verse. 


phrases as Go to Ballyhoo as a softened two tr 





Son of Rustum 1—84—1 2—-96—_123—_160— Sacan af ite te a 
Turn away ; ward oft ' 6—21—40—121—63— verbiage. “Abashed by vexatious with t! 
Author of “Raggedy Man 41—136—19—22—9— activity, competent architect, spirited the Li 
; Greek goddess of wisdom 13—131—72—64—-114—_146— resolute, seeks to exercise that vampir Mr. 
Structure used for chewing 33—10—126—87—48— Indolence by rendering lucrative servigg§ home | 
, x x as of in some congenial environment.” In othe™ New - 
Inventor of phonograph 15—115—69—133—17—35— words, he wants work. with | 
Frightfully (colloq.) 34—60—77—1 44—-8— 1 58 —134—_ verbal, verbose. Sometimes confused skating 
Scandinavian myth or hero 28—113—68—92— Verbal merely means expressed in worl Besic 
story pertaining to words. It does not mean, si guiter 
In the manner of the Dutch 5—44—112—81—145—_93—_ or. Fonis aa too maa OU verse-\ 
(collogq.) an excessive number of words. He ig Univer 
Poem by Poe (two words) 80—45—58—139—120—82—107-—140-—94-—104-— ways so verbose that I hesitate to ask hag Cllege 
A light meal 7—74—90—50—61— a question, Poetry 
is hleck wood 128—149-—57—25—9] nations, feminine. When _personifie Arth 
ge dente i ge TE OE i the names of nations are feminine ani tive co! 
Small groups; flocks 29—79—14—62—148—99— are represented by feminine pronowmll He wa 
Intense suffering 89—7 1—73—86—1 42— Germany will defend her industries to MH Americ 
Caught with a lasso 56—153—2—3—159— — ae ry little need, aan abroad. 
ie el ae ae ae ee such turns of expression. Feminine pw I 
A dozen : " . 46 105 106—141—137—26 nouns sound rather silly when applied echo N 
Branch of biology; bionomics 138—129—97—109—110—135—31— to the United States. a great 
Entertainments 75—49-—83—1 54—59-132—124—102—55-—152-111- naturalism. Applied to a form of witg Mende 


ing fiction made popular in French beg oly tw 


Bend over 65—47—76—117—78— 
. sac = ‘ ? Emile Zola (1840-1903) in which sordé@ Colle 
Hyphenated with the word 53—101—51—39—38— details of Brest life are emphasini Publi 
treasure by careful listing. It believes that cari magazin 
Highlander who came “out 23—143—42— 125—66—4—-147—95—118—_ acters are warped, dwarfed by theit SMB Guiterm 
of the west” (Scott) roundings. Little happiness, hope, and average 
Surpass us (two words) oo—~0)--20>-ne 18a 308 ee o ~ lerested 
Negro story-teller created by 85—37-—155-—108—150—18-—122-—88-—157-27- effect upon subsequent literature. Juv His wit 


now, most of the younger writers seam % light 
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Arthur Guiterman 


AN you discover a rhyme for 

orange? Arthur Guiterman has a 

great zest for finding sound-mates 
for words which seem impossible to 
thyme. He juggles solemn and scientific 
terms with ridiculously work-a-day words, 
mriching with clever rhymes his humor- 
gus observations. Millions of Americans, 
yeading such popular periodicals as Life, 
the Saturday Evening Post, and the New 
York Times, enjoy Mr. Guiterman’s 
humorous verse. 

For about twenty-five 
Guiterman has been a free-lance writer 
devoted almost entirely to composing 
yerse. Previously he had been editor of 
two trade papers, and closely associated 
with the Woman’s Home Companion and 
the Literary Digest. 

Mr. Guiterman leaves his New York 
home almost every summer, and tramps 
New England trails, he and-his wife, 
with packs on their backs. He enjoys 
skating, tennis, and fishing. 

Besides being an expert sportsman, Mr. 
Guiterman founded the first class in 
yerse-writing in America (at New York 
University in 1912), lectured at Rollins 
College, and has been president of the 
Poetry Society of America. 

Arthur Guiterman never saw his na- 
tive country until he was two years old. 
He was born in Vienna, 1871, while his 
American parents were temporarily 
abroad. His early memories, however, 
eho New York city, where he has lived 
a great part of his life. As a child he 
attended public schools there, and, when 
oly twenty, received his B. A. from the 
College of the City of New York. 

Published regularly in the most popular 
Magazines, and in newspapers, Arthur 
Guiterman’s work gives pleasure to the 
average intelligent reader who is not in- 
terested in the higher ranges of poetry. 
His wit has placed him in the front rank 
of light verse writers. But he occasion- 
ally deals with more serious subjects such 
a faith in God, love of Nature, and 
patriotism: “Here Truth must triumph, 
Honor must prevail; The nation Lincoln 
died for cannot fail!” 

In the title poem of his latest book, 
Death and General Putnam, the scene 
of the aged General meeting Death at 
the fireside as bravely as he had accom- 
panied Death on the battlefield is dra- 
matically given. 


years, Mr. 


Death and General Putnam 


His iron arm had spent its force, 

No longer might he rein a_ horse; 

Lone, beside the dying blaze 

Dreaming dreams of younger days 
Sat old Israel Putnam. 


Twice he heard, then three times more 
A knock upon the oaken door, 

A knock he could not fail to know, 

at old man in the ember-glow. 
“Come,” said General Putnam. 






English Section 


The door swung wide; in cloak and hood 

Lean and tall the pilgrim stood 

And spoke in tones none else might hear, 

“Once more I come to bring you Fear!” 
“Fear?” said General Putnam. 


“You know not fear? And yet this face 


Your eyes have seen in many a place 

Since first in Stony Pomfret, when 

You dragged the mad wolf from her den.’ 
“Ves,” said General Putnam. 


“Was TI not close, when, stripped and 


bound 
With blazing fagots heaped around 
You heard the Huron war cry shrill? 
Was I not close at Bunker Hill?” 
“Close,” said General Putnam. 


“Am I not that which strong men dread 


On stricken field or fevered bed 

On gloomy trail and stormy sea, 

And dare you name my name to me?” 
“Death,” said General Putnam. 


“We have been comrades, you and I, 
In chase and war beneath this sky; 
And now, whatever Fate may send, 


Old comrade, can you call me friend?” 


“Friend!” said General Putnam. 


Then up he rose, and forth they went 
Away from battleground, fortress, tent, 
Mountain, wilderness, field and farm, 
Death and the General, arm-in-arm, 
Death and General Putnam. 


The form of the poem is derived from 
the ballad, a favorite with Mr. Guiter- 
man. The last line of each stanza in the 
older ballads is usually devoted to a re- 
frain, or a line repeated in a_ refrain- 
like manner. Observe how Mr. Guiterman 
has used his ‘last lines in this poem to 
accent the personality of General Putnam 
and the situation. 

Mr. Guiterman has written many books. 
Among them are I Sing The Pioneer, 
Wildwood Fables, and Song and Laugh- 
ter. 


DOROTHY EMERSON 


The poem above is reprinted from Death and 
General Putnam, copyright, 1935, by permission 
of E. P. Dutton & Co., publishers. 
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Key to Better Speech Test 
(Page 11) 


Pronunciation 


The accented syllable is in capital letters. The 
here as it is pronounced. The cor- 


rect spelling is given in the test. 


1. ho-RI-z’n 21. i-REP-a-ra-b’l 

2. STAY-tus 22. E-ra 

3. LAM-en-ta-b’l 23. EVE-ning 

4. KOL-um 24. PRIT-i 

5. RO-ze-velt 25. GON-do-la 

6. A-vi-A-trix 26. OR-ji 

7. KAR-a-mel 27. JEN-u-in 

8. AH-mund 28. ray-ZHEEM 

9. sur-PRIZE 29. hah-WI-ee 

10. KOM-pa-ra-b’1 30. FAR-ed 

11. KOO-pon 31. MIS-chi-vus 
12. rees-KAY 32. ki- ROP-o-dist 
13. er (as in her) 33. EKS-kwi-zit 
14. kon-i-SUR 34. in-D1S-pu-ta-b’l 
15. OF F-en 35. SLU V-en-li 

16. in- KOG-nit-o 36. PREF-er-a-b'l 
17. GRAY-tis 37. POZ-i-tiv li 

18. SHEEK 38. mar-a-SKE-no 
19. GRIME-i 39. HITE 
20. ill-i-NOY 40. PEE-nal-ize 

The Italicized Word Is Correct 
41. ae ee effected a marked change in her 
mood, 
42. What are you implying by your remark? 
43. He spoke ten words—no more, no fewer. 
44. Almost all men enjoy baseball. 
45. The amateurs gave a really good performance. 
46. Don't feel bad about your failure. 
47. Foreigners entering the United States are 
emigrants from their countries. 

48. I hate hypocrites more than criminals. 
49. Which of the twins is the taller? 
50. I spent the remainder of the day writing. 


The Correct Verb Form Is Italicized 


51. The checkbook Jay on the desk all night. 
52. No water has flowed over the dam for years. 
53. I haven't seem in the lake this summer. 
54. Let’s go as soon as you have drunk your coffee, 
55. The criminal was hanged this morning. 
56. Yesterday the engineers swung the derrick over 
the quarry. 
7. How long has the will Jain in the vault? 
58. I have begun the report you asked me to pre- 
pare. 
59. Both gas pipes have burst. 
60. Has the bell rung yet? 
61. That hen has sat on her nest for two weeks. 
62. Have | shezen you our new safe? 
63. Father set his chair near the radio. 
64. Has the dough risen yet? 
65. The horse dragged John several feet. 
66. I bid ten dollars, but Henry bid twelve. 
67. Your secretary has laid the papers on your 
desk. 
68. He has brought his credentials with him. 
69. She has often sung in our church. 
70. Cheers drowned his attempt to introduce the 
next speaker. 
Vocabulary 
Word Synonym 
71. complementary completing 
72. futile useless 
73. emaciated lean 
74. pertinent applicable 
75. veracious truthful 
76. fallacious false 
77. extenuate excuse 
78. desultory rambling 
79. nominal small 
80. aggravate increase 
81. transpire become known 
82. expedite hasten 
83. virile forceful 
84. ingenuous frank 
85. inherent inborn 


The Following Sentences Are Correct 


86. 
87. 


88. 
89. 


90. 


91. 
92. 


93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 


98. 
99. 


If he was there, why didn’t he give you those 
data? 

You and your wife will be seated between 
Tom and me. 

Neither of the men likes that kind of appetizer. 
I said to the manager, ‘“‘li’e men should like 
you to tell us what kind of report you want.” 
If either of them doesn't like his work, tell 
him to see me. 

He is the man who you said saw the accident. 
Helen has looked almost everywhere for your 
book, and she says it looks as though it were 
lost. 

I can do that more easily than you or she. 
We heard of your winning the prize, and we 
should like to see the set of books which was 
presented to you. 

Between vou and me, he is smarter than any 
other member of his family. 

Who did you say the person was who rang my 
bell ? 

You had better give the prize to whoever you 
think deserves it. 

I have implicit confidence that he will try to 
do as I ask. 

Use two tablespoonfuls of this liquid, if you 
want the grape juice to jelly within four 
hours. 













v 


100.The dark-complexioned man is well informed, 


but he doesn’t dress very tastefully. 
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LITERARY LEADS 


In reviewing the 1935 edition of Sap- 
lings, which, as you know, represents the 
best writing submitted for the Scholastic 
awards, the New York Sun comments: 
“This year’s volume is rich enough in 
good writing to warm the heart of a 
skeptic who fears that the younger crop 
of writers may go astray if they follow 
their elders. The first and second 
prize stories are suggestive of Katherine 
Mansfield and Conrad Aiken’ without 
signs of imitation but so finely done as 
to put to shame many of the bright boys 
who contribute to Story and other ad- 
vance periodicals.” 


Besides the usual number of stories in 
the January issue of Story, you'll find a 
piece by Sherwood Anderson called “Why 
Men Write.” This is the third of a new 
series of such articles appearing in the 
magazine. 

- 

No sooner had we gone to press last 
week with a paragraph about the Van 
Gogh show in New York, than the 
American Magazine of Art (January), 
arrived with an article, “Exploding the 
Van Gogh Myth,” written by Gertrude 
R. Benson. There are some good repro- 
ductions here (blacks and whites, un- 
fortunately) and a well-written argument 
against all the morbid and purple writing 
Van Gogh has been subjected to within 
the last years. . . . Minnesotans will sit 
up and point with pride at themselves 
when they read Erle Loran’s Artists from 
Minnesota in the same issue. Adolph Dehn, 
Arnold and Lucile Blanch, Cameron 
Booth, Paul Manship, Harry Gottlieb, 
Wanda Gag, and Erle Loran himself are 
a few of America’s first-rate artists who 
have attended the Minneapolis School of 
Art. 

e 

If you are interested in flying, and the 
prospect of getting a pilot’s license is re- 
mote, you can improve your time by 
learning to make and fly model planes. 
Clubs devoted to this hobby are being 
organized all over the country. Albert 
Lewis, in the December number of Leisure, 
writes not only about the clubs but about 
more immediate and practical things. such 
specifications for ’ fuselage, landing 
prop shafts, etc. ete. dear to 
flyers’ hearts. Another source for in- 
spiration and guidance for hobbies is 
America’s. Club Aid, a leaflet edited by 
Edith Wasson McElroy as a monthly ser- 
vice of Better Homes and Gardens’ club 
department. Address the Meredith Pub- 
lishing Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 


as 
gear, 


Eddie Cantor will award a four-year 
scholarship and complete maintenance at 
any American college or university to the 
person who writes, in the opinion of a 
distinguished board of judges, the best 
500-word letter on the subject: How Can 
America Stay Out Of War? Mr. Cantor 


has set aside a fund of $5000 for this 
purpose. The competition closes Satur- 
day, Feb. 22d, and the award will be 


announced by Mr. Cantor himself on Sun- 
day, April 5. Address your letters to 
Eddie Cantor, General Postoffice, Box 
99, New York City. Students who are 
competing in Scholastic’s Current “Head- 
line History” Contest (See page 2) will 
be particularly interested in the Cantor 
contest. 
& 

James Gould Cozzens’ new book, Men 
and Brethren, has been received variously 
by different reviewers. Florence Haxton 
Britten, in the January 5 New York 
Herald Tribune Books, pronounces _ it 
highly readable, and highly puzzling. 


Fi guratively Speaking 


(Coneluded from page 7) 


calls things by the names of some- 
thing in which it is especially inter- 
ested. Thus there are metaphors of 
the sea, of agriculture, of hunting, of 
sport, of the garden, of astrology, of 
the age of the guilds. Many of our 
slang metaphors of today come, alas, 
from the realm of crime as well as 
from sport. If you want to look 
further into this fascinating subject, 
take any large dictionary that gives 
the etymology as well as the present 
meaning of words, and look up some 
of the following: obvious, connect, 
object, trivial, attentive, subtle, can- 
didate, assiduous, thrill, affront, sar- 
casm, succinct, nag, pioneers, exon- 
erate, supercilious, astonish. Consider 
also the metaphor behind such con- 
temporary slang as smooth, all wet, 
get away with, give him the works! 

There is no mystery then in met- 
aphor. It is of the very nature of 
our minds to think, to realize, in com- 
parisons. To quote Max Eastman in 
The Enjoyment of Poetry: “As soon 
as we become genuinely aware of any- 
thing, we are already receiving a 
hint or intimation of its likeness to 
something else. We are uniting the 
present with the past; for this func- 
tion our minds exist.” This is not to 
say, however, that all metaphor is po- 
etic. Much of it is practical—a 
simple naming; some metaphor is 
merely vigorous or delights us with 
its element of surprise. It is inter- 
esting to note some of the metaphors 
that illumine a week’s casual reading 
or observation. I myself, in a short 
time saw a sign “dead end” on a 
street, heard that someone had “‘staged 
a come-back,” read that the “wind 
came stealing up out of the south,” 
and that “humanity instead of being 
a wide heath of furze and briars with 
here and there a remote pine or oak 
would become a grand democracy of 
forest trees.” 

When we come to a consideration 
of poetic metaphor we are in a dif- 
ferent world altogether. The met- 
aphors of poetry, whether prose or 
verse, have. power, beauty, passion, 
poignancy; they give to “any object 
or thought or event or feeling the 
name that makes its nature shine 
forth to you.” This is true of a sim- 
ple metaphor such as the lovely word 
buttercup, or of a series of meta- 
phors which may unfold themselves 
into a whole poem. Let us choose a 
few examples. Here is a lovely bit of 
color painted by “AE”: “Its edges 
foamed with amethyst and_ rose, 
withers once more the old blue flower 
of day.” Here is Henley’s vigorous 
metaphor of struggle: “In the fell 
clutch of circumstance, I have not 
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winced nor cried aloud; Under ¥ 
bludgeonings of chance, my head 
bloody but unbowed.” Here is Words. 
worth’s telling comparison of ny. 
ber: “A crowd, a host of golden daf. 
fodils.” Here, from about the yey 
1500, is William Dunbar’s picture 
of his city’s majesty: 


Gemme of all joy, jaspre of jocunditie, 
Most myghty carbuncle of vertue aj 
valour; 
Strong Troy in vigour and in strenuytie, 
Of royall cities rose and gersflour; ; 
Empress of ‘Townes, exalt in honour; 
In beawtie beryng the crone imperial]; 
Swete paradise precelling in pleasure; 
London, thou art the flour of Cities aj 


And here in Edward Thoma 
poem (quoted by Elizabeth Drew j 
her book Discovering Poetry) ig 4 
whole magnificent procession of m 
lated images: 


Cockcrow 


Out of the wood of thoughts that groy 
by night 

To be cut down by the sharp ax of light 

Out of the night, two cocks together crow, | 

Cleaving the darkness with a silver blow; 

And bright before my eyes twin trumpe 
ers stand, : 

Each facing each as in a coat of arms;~ 

The milkers lace their boots up at th 
farms. 


Thus the poet’s feeling about some 
thing is flashed to us through me 
aphor. It is his feeling, his emotion, 
that calls forth these images from the 
limbo where they slumber. Few ofw 
can feel or see things so beautifully, 
or feeling them, give them form. Bit 
the realm of images is a free land and 
a delightful one, and our own partic 
ular Pegasus should be allowed to 
wander there at will. 








A Black Cat 


Treading light, 

Black as the night, 

King of the earth when gone the light 
Can it be 

That you can see 

When other life is sleeping? 
Why away? 

Can’t you stay 

Until the dawning of the day? 
Do you go, 

While crouching low, 

Upon some creature creeping? 


Is it true 

Some message you 

Are charged to keep and guard well tom 
Is it then 

Of ill omen 

From witches, never resting? 


He is gone, 

Disturbing none; 

Where will he be at break of dawn? 

No one knows. 

Perhaps he goes 

For pleasure, unmolesting. 

—June Carney, 17 3 

Garfield (Kansas) High Be 
Teacher, Miss Lydia 
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JAPAN 


Over-Lord of Eastern Asia 
What Forty Years of Old-Style Imperialism Have Done 
By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 


Scholastic Social Studies Editor 





HE history of imperial- 

ism is repeating itself 

in eastern Asia. Japan 

is rapidly making her- 
self dictator of the Far East. 
Righty years! ago she was an 
isolated country of primitive 
farming people, 29.000,000 in 
number, who lived in warring 
feudal clans. Today she is one 
of the leading industrial and 
military nations of the world, 
overlord of eastern Asia. As 
such, she is defying the League 
of Nations, breaking treaties, 
snubbing the Great Powers, 
and declaring that she alone 





WITHOUT HURTING THE 
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Japan wants economic and po- 
litical contro! over the entire 
region from the Yellow River 
on the south to the Sea of 
Okhotsk on the north and east, 
including Inner and Outer 
Mongolia on the west and that 
part of Siberia roughly north 
and east of Lake Baikal. This 
is a region of several million 
square miles in which are liv- 
ing upwards of 200,000,000 
people, including Japan’s 70,- 
000,000. A considerable por- 
tion of this territory is already 
under Japanese control, and 
as I write, penetration into 
Outer as well as Inner Mon- 








shall decide all international 
questions in the Far East. 


Bold Buccaneering in Asia 
Japan has become the overlord of 
eastern Asia by bold adoption of that 
nineteenth century model imperialism 
which was invented by Great Britain 
and her European neighbors and 
practised in the continents of the en- 
tire earth. Being an apt imitative 
pupil, she has learned her lessons in 
. ry 
imperialist aggression well. The Jap- 
anese war party, in control of civil as 
well as military affairs at home, in- 
trigues in Manchuria, Peiping, Shang- 
hai, Nanking, and in Outer as well 
as Inner Mongolia. It interferes in 
the domestic affairs of these regions, 
creates such puppet “Emperors” as 
Henry Pu Yi of Manchukuo, threat- 
ens and deposes governors and gen- 
erals, censors the native newspaper 
editors and writers, spreads propa- 
ganda, creates border and_ internal 
friction as a pretext for forcible in- 
tervention, and finally subdues the 
region by armed invasion. Thus 
steadily, by twentieth century buc- 
caneering, Japan is building a vast 
empire in eastern Asia.* 
. "These statements can be backed with evidence 
i scores of such authoritative reports, articles, and 
books as the Reports of the League of Nations (see 
for example the epoch-making Lytton Report on 
apan’s seizure of Manchuria), Reports of the 
oreign Policy Association, Far Eastern Survey of 
the American Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, Current History and Asia, and books 
y such students of Far Eastern affairs as’ Na- 
thaniel Peffer, John Orchard, Grover Clark. For 
the transformation of feudal Japan into military- 
Fpetalist Japan, up to 1920, see H. A. Gibbons, 
“Aybiad Map of Asia, and for the period up to 
--9¥, my own Changing Governments and Chang- 


tna Cultures. 


ORIENTAL MAGIC 


Thomas in Detroit News 


From the study of the history of 
events during the past forty years, I 
draw three conclusions concerning the 
immediate future. 

First: That within one year, Japan 
will have established a puppet gov- 
ernment over the five provinces of 
North China and over Inner Mon- 
golia, and will be exercising virtual 
control over the decisions of the Nan- 
king (‘‘National’”” Chinese) govern- 
ment. 

Second: In two years’ time she 
will be definitely contesting (perhaps 
with armed force) the control of 
Outer Mongolia. 

Third: By that time Soviet Russia 
will have been forced to decide 
whether to make war against Japan 
on a 3,500 mile front extending from 
the western boundary of Outer Mon- 
golia to the Japan Sea. 

These are not vague “predictions.” 
They are conclusions drawn from the 
study of the thirty years of “western- 
ization” of Japan before 1895 and of 
her step-by-step advance since that 
time. What Japan wants and is de- 
termined to have in Asia is now clear. 
(Any American of moderate intelli- 
gence, who is willing to spend a few 
hours a week this winter reading the 
recent history of these events, can 
get an adequate understanding of her 
aims. I suggest in this article an out- 
line guide for such a study.) 

It can now be stated definitely that 


golia and Northern China is 
proceeding rapidly. 

To sum up what Japan is aiming 
to get as well as what she has already 
gotten, let us make an historical map 
of the imperial advances of the past 
forty years. (See accompanying 
map, page 17.) 


The Standard Pattern of 
Imperialism 

This tabulation of conspicuous 
events shows clearly the inexorable 
extension of Japan’s empire over 
eastern Asia since 1895. The steps 
of the advance in one region after 
another appear to follow the same 
general pattern: 

First: Over a period of years Japanese 
business men acquire mines and land, 
build factories, power plants, railroads, 
and other means of transport and com- 
munication. Slowly but surely Japanese 
business establishes itself in the coveted 
region. 

Second: The natives of the region re- 
sist the encroachment in various ways— 
by boycotts and trade wars, and by po- 
litical as well as economic means. Because 
they are “backward” and Japan is “mod- 
ern,” their military resistance is weak 
and always futile. 

Third: The Japanese government pub- 
licly “protests,” sends commissions of. in- 
quiry, makes demands. By argument, 
cajolery, persuasion, and threat of armed 
force the native government is coerced 
into submission. 

Fourth: “Incidents” of military fric- 
tion occur, chiefly created by the Japanese 
army and navy. The government issues 
bulletins to the world and otherwise pre- 
pares public opinion to accept forcible 
intervention, “which may soon be neces- 
sary.” 
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Fifth: The Japanese army and navy 
invade and bombard the larger cities, kill 
soldiers and civilians, subdue and oust the 
native “government.” 

Sixth: A new native “government,” ac- 
ceptable to the Japanese, is established. 
This government is really a “puppet” one, 
which merely rubber-stamps the policies, 
programs, and acts of the Japanese mil- 
itary, political, and economic leaders who 
are the real rulers. 

This, in skeleton form, is the stand- 
ard pattern of Japanese imperialism. 
But, as you know, it is also the stand- 
ard nineteenth century pattern of 
European imperialism. Great Britain, 
France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
and other countries did practically the 
same thing in every continent for 
more than a century. 


Social Studies Section 


Take cotton, which Japan needs so 
urgently for her textile factories. 
Hopei, Shantung, and Shansi raise 
43 per cent of all of China’s cotton. 
Japanese investigators claim that the 
Chinese farmers of the Yellow River 
valley alone can produce enough cot- 
ton to satisfy Japan’s total needs. 
Take metals. There are large iron 
and coal deposits in Shantung and in 
the Altai Mountains of Outer Mon- 
golia—larger than those of Man- 
chukuo, which are already proving to 
be a disappointment. In the five 
northern provinces lie 59 per cent of 
all of China’s iron and 58 per cent 
of her coal reserves. There 82 per 





What Japan Expects to Get 


Why do imperialist countries 
do these things? For several 
reasons—for example, to get 
power, world prestige, trade, 
a better standard of living for 
their own people, a new place 
for emigration. This last rea- 
son is one of great importance 
to all over-populated countries 
of small territory. They need 
a place in which to settle their 
surplus people. 

The ruling factors are eco- 
nomic. Behind the acts of the 
government and its army and 
navy are the powerful indus- 
trialists, bankers, and business 
men. These people demand 
the chance to develop their 
businesses in the “undevel- 
oped” countries. Specifically, 
they want (1) raw materials 
for their industries; (2) a 
market in which to sell their 
goods; and (3) a place in 
which to invest their surplus 
capital in factories, mines, 
railroads and utilities. 

It was precisely these wants that 





led Japan to take Manchuria in 
1931-32, and that are now driving 
her on to force all of North China 


into a puppet pro-Japanese “coun- 
try” in 1936. She needs iron and 
other metals, cotton, rubber, and 
other materials for her growing fac- 
tories. She needs “a market’’—many 
millions of buyers to whom to sell her 
goods. She needs new places in which 
her business men can set up their 
industries. She needs places to which 
millions of her too-many people can 


emigrate. So she has taken Korea, 
Formosa, Manchuria. So she is now 
taking the five northern Chinese 


provinces, and Inner Mongolia. And 
so, if necessary, she will fight Russia 
to get Outer Mongolia and eastern 
Siberia. For these regions all prom- 
ise to satisfy one or more of her needs 
as an industrial military world power. 

As a single example, consider the 
economic potentiality of North China. 
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nents, I am convinced that we toda 
can understand current events ang 
anticipate coming ones only by the 
analysis of-the history which produced 
our problems and our present moye 
ments. From the trends of the past 
century of imperialist exploitation we 
can predict with great exactness what 
will happen, in the long run, j 
eastern Asia. Assuming, as we haye 
already stated, that Japan will sue. 
ceed in building a huge empire north 
of the Yellow River within the ney 
few years, what will be the long-time 
results? 

Study what has happened t 
British industrialism and imperialisy 
since 1870 and you can answer 
the question yourself, for the 
outcome of the next twenty- 
five years will duplicate the 
results of past years. 

England industrialized her 
self. Her business men built 
factories, exploited mines, de. 
veloped a world-wide system 
of finance, transport, com- 
munication, and trade. They 
made huge surpluses of money, 
and by “diplomacy” and armed 
force their government took over 
first the lands and raw mate- 
rials, and then the government 
of the “backward” peoples, 
At first some of the British 
business men_ sold_ merely 
“consumers” goods (cloth, 
furniture, and the like) to the 
“backward” peoples. But lit 
tle by little, other British bust 
ness men sold these peoples 
their ‘“‘capital’’ goods, the 
products of their “heavy” ir 
dustries, including the very 
machines which made the cor 











Bronx Home News 


The Others Just Can’t See It! 


cent of the mineral oil is produced, 
53 per cent of the cement, 94 per 
cent of the soda, 58 per cent of the 
sulphur. Also 44 per cent of the 
railroads of China are in these prov- 
inces. 

In the Russian Siberian territory 
north of Manchukuo, only three days 
away from the Japanese homeland, 
are enormous forests. millions of 
acres of fertile unsettled land, and a 
climate suitable for agricultural de- 
velopment. 

These, then, are brief illustrations 
of the gains Japan can expect from 
her new aggression in eastern Asia. 


What the History of 
Imperialism Teaches 

For the past five years my articles 
in Scholastic have been devoted to the 
study of western industrial civiliza- 
tion and its spread around the world. 
From this study, supplemented by 
first-hand observation in three conti- 


goods. The British 

business men went further 

They invested their . huge 
wealth in new factories, new mines, 
new power stations, new railroads, 
in the very midst of these peoples 
steadily changing them from back 
ward dependents to “progressivt’ 
competitors. 

As a result, even before the World 
War, Japan, India, and other centers 
of the world were  industrializing, 
using their own raw materials and 
fuels, and manufacturing goods. They 
were becoming dangerous competitos 
of the industrial country which had 
started them all off on the road @ 
modern machine industry. 

A single example will illustrate the 
result, Japan, which had hardly # 
factory in 1890, sold more teslil 
goods in 1933 to India (Great Britain 
possession) than did Great Brian 
herself! In 1928 Great Britain 
50 -per cent of the world’s cloth a 
Japan sold 18 per cent. But in 198 
in the midst of the world-wide 4 
pression, Great Britain sold 38 
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HISTORICAL MAP OF JAPAN’S IMPERIAL ADVANCES IN THE 
PAST FORTY YEARS 


The outline map above is provided for students who wish to carry out the map 

study suggested by Dr. Rugg in the paragraphs below. The main boundary lines are 

shown. Students should insert the dates, shade the map as instructed, and draw any 

other boundaries needed. The position of the Mandated Islands is, for convenience, 
shown a little farther north than it actually is. 


Historical Map Study 
First: Shade solid black the principal 
islands comprising the Japanese Empire, 
and letter them, “Japan before 1895.” 
Second: Shade solid black and letter 
Formosa, “1895.” Japan defeats China. 
Takes Formosa and small islands nearby. 
Third: Shade solid black and letter (a) 
southern Sakhalin, (b) Korea, (c) south- 
ern Manchuria (the peninsula around 
Port Arthur) “1905” (Korea annexed in 
1910). These territories taken as a result 
of Japan’s defeat of Russia, 1904-1905. 
Fourth: Shade black and letter man- 
dated islands east of Philippines, “1919.” 
Japan given mandate over these, as a 
result of the World War defeat of 
Germany, at the Versailles conference. 
Shantung, formerly held by Germany, also 
seized by Japan in 1915 but returned to 
China by Allies at Versailles Conference. 
Japan has never relinquished her deter- 
mination to secure Shantung permanently. 


Fifth: Shade Manchukuo (including 
Jehol) heavy gray and letter it, “1933.” 


Sixth: Shade lighter gray the five 
northern provinces of Hopei, Chahar, 
Suiyuan, Shansi, Shantung, and the rest 


of Inner Mongolia and letter the entire 
area “1936, Japanese-controlled auton- 
omous government spreading quickly.” 

Seventh: Shade lightly Outer Mongolia 
and letter “1936, first stages of Japanese 
penetration.” 

Eighth: Dot the territory covered by 
that part of Siberia that lies generally 


north and east of Lake Baikal, extending 
to the Sea of Okhotsk and Vladivostok. 
Letter “1936-1937, scene of increasing 


Russo-Japanese tension and probable mil- 


itary struggle.” 
Ninth: Over the area from Shanghai to 


Nanking and Hankow letter “1936, Jap- 
anese military and naval pressure and 
secret political pressure over National 
Government of China.” 








cent, while Japan’s had risen to 39 
per cent. Moreover, Japan’s exports 
have increased 60 per cent in the de- 
pression years, while Great Britain’s 
have dwindled. 

Stupid of English business men to 
“kill the goose that lays the golden 
egg,” you may be thinking! Perhaps, 
but it was really inevitable in the 


new western civilization, for each in- 
dividual was permitted to be a law 
unto himself. As we have shown re- 
peatedly in these articles, industrial 
civilization developed in every coun- 
try on the principle of “laissez-faire.” 
Business men and corporations were 
permitted to manufacture, buy and 
sell, and .buiid what they pleased. 
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Governments exercised little or no 
control over them. With such free- 
dom as the rule, it was inevitable that 
Japan would adopt the industrial way 
herself and in the short space of fifty 
years become England’s chief com- 
petitor. 

And so we can project the past 
into the future. It is equally inevi- 
table that under Japan’s tutelage, 
eastern and northern China will in- 
dustrialize and in time—who knows 
whether in twenty-five years or in 
fifty—will become not only a. self- 
sufficient manufacturing country, but 


a successful competitor of Japan her- 
self. 
When that occurs, what do you 


think will happen to Japan’s empire 
in eastern Asia? Is not this a realis- 
tic argument for international cooper- 
ation instead of economic imperialism? 
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AAA Joins NRA in Supreme Court Graveyard 


N a sweeping decision that fore- 
cast the doom of other important 
New Deal laws, the Supreme 
Court declared the whole plan of 

AAA crop control and reduction un- 
constitutional because the regulation 
and control of agriculture is beyond 
the powers delegated to the Federal 
Government and “invades the reserved 
rights of the States.” The Justices 
voted six to three against the Act, 
with Justices Cardozo, Stone and 
Brandeis, the liberal members of the 
Court, favoring the Government. 

On Monday, January 6, the largest 
crowd that has yet assembled in the 


new Supreme Court building took 
seats and waited tensely. At 12 


o'clock the curtain behind the bench 
parted and the nine Justices filed in 
and seated themselves. The brilliant 
indirect lighting over the heads of the 
jurists afforded a sharp contrast to 
the dreary, misty day outside. There 
were the usual preliminaries. Then, 
with a suddenness that stunned every- 
one, Justice Roberts spoke briskly. 
“IT have been directed to read the 
Court’s decision in the case of the 
United States versus Butler et al, Re- 
ceivers of Hoosac Mills Corporation.” 
A tense history-in-the-making silence 
pervaded the courtroom as Justice 





STONE 
Minority 


ROBERTS 
Majority 


Roberts began reading the decision. 
For several minutes, while the Justice 
reviewed the history of the case, no 
one could tell which way the decision 
would go. 

Speaking rapidly, and clearly with 
hardly a glance at his manuscript, the 
Justice said, “The tax, the appropria- 
tion of the funds raised, the direction 
for their disbursement are but part of 
a plan. They are but means to an un- 
constitutional end.” Down crashed the 
AAA, to join the NRA, and the sweep- 
ing nature of this statement appar- 
ently*° doomed also the Bankhead Cot- 
ton Act, the Kerr-Smith Tobacco Act, 
and the newly enacted Potato Control 
law. It also aroused grave doubts as 
to the constitutionality of the Guffey 
Coal Stabilization Act, the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act, and other New 
Deal regulatory laws. Shortly after 
the decision 135 railroads filed suit 


in the District of Columbia Supreme 
Court declaring the revised Railroad 
Retirement Act was unconstitutional. 

Turning to whether the law was 
proper under the _ general-welfare 
clause of the Constitution, Justice 
Roberts said that while Congress may 
tax processors to raise funds for “‘the 
general welfare,” it cannot do so to 
make effective its regulations over a 
subject which belongs exclusively to 
the States. He then raised the ques- 
tion of raising money to “purchase a 
compliance which Congress is power- 
less to command.” This referred to 
money paid to farmers who would re- 
strict their crops in accordance with 
the wishes of the Government. “The 


regulation is not in fact voluntary,”- 


declared Roberts. “The Congress 
cannot invade state jurisdictions to 
compel individual action; no more can 
it purchase such action. *” Con- 
tinuing his strict interpretation of the 
basic law, the Justice said, ‘The Con- 
stitution is the supreme law of the 
land ordained and established by the 
people. All legislation must conform 
to the principles it lays down.” 

In his dissenting opinion, Justice 
Stone indicated the strong division of 
sentiment in the Court when he de- 
clared, “The present stress of widely 
held and strongly expressed difference 
of opinion makes it important 

to emphasize at the outset cer- 
tain propositions which should have 
controlling influence in determining 
the validity of the act. One is that 
courts are concerned only with the 
power to enact statutes, not with their 
wisdom. For the removal of un- 
wise laws from the statute books ap- 
peal lies not to the courts, but to the 
ballot and to the process of democratic 
government.” 

In a rising voice, Stone 
sharply charged, “The present levy 
is held invalid not for any want of 
power to lay such a tax to defray 
public expenditures, including those 
of general welfare, but because the 
use to which its proceeds are put is 
disapproved.” 

Continuing he said, “As the present 
depressed state of agriculture is na- 
tionwide in its extent and effects, 
there is no basis for saying the ex- 
penditure of public money in aid of 
farmers is not within the specifically 
granted power of Congress to levy 
taxes to provide for the general wel- 
fare. The opinion of the Court does 
not declare otherwise.” Considering 
such to be true, the Justice declared 
the majority was torturing the mean- 
ing of the Constitution when it 
invalidated the AAA, and solemnly 
warned that such decisions may result 


Justice 
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Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


At Work in the New Deal Memorial Park 


in destroying the rights of the States, 
instead of protecting the States as the 
majority seemed to desire. 

Widespread comment was evoked 
by the majority and minority deci- 
sions. 

An emergency conference of farm- 
ers was called by Secretary Wallace 
to consider new plans for agriculture, 
Employees of the AAA in Washington 
were puzzled about the future of their 
jobs. The American Federation of 
Labor declared the Constitution 
should be amended. Representative 
Vito Mareantoni of New York pre 
pared to introduce a bill for an 
amendment giving Congress the right 
to regulate agriculture and industry. 
Prices on the markets reacted uncer- 
tainly. In Britain, the London 
Times expressed amazement at the 
Court’s decision and said Congress 
appears “to have no right to legislate 
on any matter affecting any of the 
great national industries except actual 
transport of their products across 
State -frontiers.” 

At ‘a Jackson Day dinner in Wash 
ington, President Roosevelt told 
Democrats he was not ready to make 
any comments on the decision but de 
clared his Administration would cor 
tinue to work for the welfare of the 
farmers. He urged all to read both 
opinions of the court. When discus* 
ing Jackson, he carefully avoided 
mentioning the manner in which the 
gruff old General had defied the Sw 
preme Court when it ruled against his 
wishes. Newspaper commentators 
were not as careful, though, and many 
demands were made for the Congress 
to curb the power of the Court. 

(See AAA Questions and Answers ™ 
Page 20) 
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The Course of National Affairs 


Declaring that the 
Bu oe curve of Government 

revenues was_ rising 
sharply while the curve of expenditures 
was dropping, President Roosevelt sub- 
mitted his budget to Congress with recom- 
mendations for a total of at least $6,752,- 
000,000 to finance the Federal activities 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1936 
and ending June 30, 1937. ‘This figure 


was $893,000,000 below the revised esti- 


mates for the 
present fiscal year 
ending in June 
but did not in- 
clude any new 
recommendations 
for recovery and 
relief, which the 
President said he 
would submit 
later. The annual 
budget is prepared 
by the Director of 
the Budget, Daniel 
W. Bell, but the 
President stands : eriei ce 
responsible for it. While the Chief Ex- 
ecutive was drawing his picture of the 
expenditure and revenue curves approach- 
ing each other satisfactorily, the Supreme 
Court was invalidating the AAA program 
with its processing taxes, and the bonus 
forces were preparing to drive through 
a bill that would twist the President’s 
fiscal picture all out of shape. _ 

The probable cost of the bonus will add 
one billion and a half to expenditures, 
while the outlawing of the processing taxes 
cuts expected revenues by $547,000,000. 
Furthermore, a total of about 5500,000,000 
in processing taxes has been impounded 
as a result of court action and, since the 
AAA went ahead making payments to 
farmers in anticipation of collections, an 
unfavorable Supreme Court decision on 
those taxes (Schol., Dec. 14, 1935) im- 
mediately would cost the government 
about $500,000,000 for the fiscal year 1936. 

Relief appropriations, which the Presi- 
dent will place in the “emergency” side 
of his budget and not in the regular ex- 
penditures, cannot be predicted. At pres- 
ent the only item for relief is the 
$1,100,000 of unexpended balance from 
last year’s appropriation. Mr. Roose- 
vent said his relief bill would not be 
as large as the $4,800,000,000 asked last 
year, and predictions set the figure around 
two billion dollars. 

The regular budget includes not only 
all “regular” outlays, but the cost of 
the CCC and various recovery and relief 
items which have hitherto been classified 
as “emergency” expenditures, have been 
placed in the regular budget estimates. The 
placing of the CCC in the regular budget 
indicates this agency may be made per- 
manent. 

Appropriations for national defense 
(army and navy), were increased from 
$744,839,588 this year to $937,791,966 for 
1937. 

In forecasting no more taxes for the 
coming year, the President did ndét fig- 
ure the added expense if the Supreme 
Court ruled out the AAA. Now, it ap- 
pears that Congress will vote to pay 
farmers the money due them on present 
contracts and such money will probably 
have to be raised by additional taxes. 
Urging Congress to remain within the 
budget estimates, the President referred 
to the bonus bill, when he asked that “no 
new activities be added to the Govern- 
ment unless provisions is made for addi- 
tional revenue to meet their cost.” 


BELL 





B Before a packed gallery 
OnUS and under the watchful 
eye of the veterans’ lobby, 
the House of Representatives passed the 
soldiers’ bonus bill authorizing immediate 
cash payment of the bonus to nearly 
3,500,000 World War veterans. Its cost 
was estimated variously from  $1,000,- 
000,000 to $2,000,000,000. The vote on 
the passage was announced as 356 to 59, 
more than the two thirds majority re- 
quired to pass legislation over a Presiden- 
tial veto. Backing the bill were the 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and Disabled American Veterans. 
Immediately after the vote, Senate lead- 
ers began conferring in an effort to find 
some compromise for the bill that would 
meet President Roosevelt’s approval. Last 
year the President vetoed the Patman 
bill because it would have paid the vet- 
erans in greenbacks. The Chief Executive 
has not indicated his stand on the bonus 
now, but in his budget message he told 
Congress to stay within the regular 
budget figures and, if it voted new 
measures new taxes should be authorized 
to meet any added expense. Members 
of the House therefore found themselves 
in a bad spot. They wanted to pass the 
bonus because it happens to be near elec- 
tion time, but the representatives also 
feared that the voting of new taxes just 
now might lose them as many votes as the 
bonus collected. Therefore, they passed the 
bonus but dumped the problem of pay- 
ment in the lap of the Senate. Chairman 
Harrison of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee is considering a proposal to pay 
the bonus by issuing bonds instead of 
cash. The bonds, however, would be 
payable on demand. 

As passed by the House the bill pro- 
vides as_ follows: Immediate payment of 
bonus certificates of those veterans who 
wish cash at this time. Cancellation of 
all accrued interest in the loans obtained 
in the past by veterans, but no refund of 
interest previously paid by borrowers. 
Compound interest at the rate of 3 per 
cent on certificates held by veterans who 
do not wish cash, but who elect to con- 
tinue their certificates in effect until the 
original expiration date, January 1, 1945. 
For example, here is what the Bonus 
bill may mean to the holder of a $1,000 
bonus certificate: If the veteran has bor- 
rowed nothing against the certificate and 
warts cash, he would get $1,000. If he 
has borrowed $500 and wants the rest 
now, he would get $500. If he borrowed 
nothing and allows the certificate to ma- 
ture until January 1, 1945, he would re- 
ceive about $1,255. The bill also stipulates 
that if the veteran does not apply for cash 
before April 6, 1937, twenty years after 
the United States entered the World War, 
he will-draw simple interest of 3 per cent 
annually on the face value of his cer- 
tificate from the date of enactment. This 
stipulation was enacted in an effort to 
keep the immediate cash outlay for the 
bonus from placing too much strain on 
the present budget. 

Senate leaders expect the bill will be 
changed by incorporating features of the 
Byrnes-Steiwer proposal, already before 
the Senate, in the House measure. This 
plan moves the maturity date of the cer- 
tificates from 1945 to 1938 and increases 
the loan value to 97 per cent of the face 
value. It also would also cancel accrued 
interest. Such a bill, Senate leaders have 
informed the veterans, would be signed 
by the President, who has insisted that he 
would veto any “cash payment” measure 
at present. By postponing payment to 





1938, while at the same time raising the 
loan value of the certificates, the Senators 
hope to dodge paying the bonus now and 
also placate the veterans. 

Senator Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma 
said members of Congress would be 
“tarred and feathered” if they returned 
home without providing means for cash 
payment. He is expected to introduce 
amendments providing for the issuance 
of currency against gold and silver re- 
serves. 

As members voted in the House each 
name was checked by the heads of the 
three major veterans’ associations, who 
sat in the gallery and frowned as the 
scattered “nay” votes were recorded. In 
the vote, party lines were split. There 
were 279 Democrats voting for the bill, 
including Speaker Byrns; 68 Republicans 
voted yes; 6 Progressives and all 3 
Farmer-Labor members. ‘Thirty-one Re- 
publicans voted against the bill, while 28 
Democrats opposed it. 

rough election cam- 
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paign. When Presi- 
dent Roosevelt took occasion, during 
his recent address to Congress, to seald 
the critics of his New Deal program with 
several heated phrases, anguished moans 
were heard from the opposition camp. 
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One of the Republican Poster Stamps 


Former President Hoover declared his 
message should have been entitled, “War 
on Earth and Ill Will Among Men.” He 
also said the President, for the first time 
in history, was using fear to coerce the 
common man by implying that all New 
Deal opponents were greedy and corrupt. 
The Liberty League was also shocked at 
Roosevelt’s bitter speech and Republican 
leaders declared the Chief Executive was 
hitting in the clinches. 

The Republicans were quick to recover. 
A series of cartoon poster stamps at- 
tacking the New Deal, promoting the 
cause of the G.O.P. and _ editorializing 
on current issues, has been completed for 
use on letters and packages. “There is 
nothing equal to the slashing cartoon,” 
said Mr. Fairchild of the National Re- 
publican Council; “point the finger of 
scorn at this inept, scatter-brained ad- 
ministration, and we will laugh it out of 
office.” Postmaster Farley, who also- hap- 
pens to be Democratic National Chair- 
man, is final arbiter of postal regulations 
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and these stamps are clearly at his mercy. 
Postal regulations prohibit the affixing of 
stamps other than postage or Red Cross, 
to the outside of mail, and New York 
authorities thought the use of the G.O.P. 
stamps would make the letters unmailable. 
The stamp reproduced here is a mild 
sample of the Republican handiwork. 
Other stamps show the President lighting 
his cigarette with the Constitution; the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt riding to 
Moscow carrying the Soviet flag; the 
G.O.P. elephant trumpeting “Beware!” 

Karl A. Crowley, solicitor of the Post 
Office Department, said the stamps might 
not be forbidden on letters and packages 
if they weren't libelous and defamatory. 
This raises a question of just how far 
politics can go before it becomes libelous 
or defamatory. 

Into the camp of the enemy—the Re- 
publican stronghold of Philadelphia—will 
go the Democratic Party to renominate 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as its candidate in 
the coming Presidential election. The 
convention will open June 23, two weeks 
after the G.O.P. in Cleveland. After an 
exciting auction in which Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and San Francisco did some fancy 
bidding, the Democratic committee voted 
unanimously for the Quaker City. Both 
San Francisco and Chicago had offered 
checks of $150,000 and a free convention 
hall, but Philadelphia upped these bids to 
$200,000. When Senator McAdoo of Cali- 
fornia went to $216,000, the  Phila- 
delphians, led by Governor Earle of 
Pennsylvania, and Senator Joseph Guffey, 
threw in $50,000 more which the con- 
vention hall concessions would bring. 

Although monetary considerations had 
much to do with bringing the convention 
to Philadelphia, observers believe political 
strategy also played a part. Pennsyl- 
vania did not go Democratic in 1932, but 
it did elect in 1934 its first Democratic 
Governor in 43 years. Elected with Mr. 
Earle was Senator Guffey, the first Demo- 
cratic Senator since the post-Civil War 
days. But last September, the primary 
elections went against the Democrats and 
two months later the Republicans captured 
the Philadelphia Mayoralty campaign. It 
was argued that bringing the conven- 
tion to Philadelphia might check this 
swing back to the G.O.P. Governor Earle 
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also pointed out that the newspapers in 
Philadelphia wouldn’t be as hostile as 
those in Chicago. Col. Frank Knox’s 
Daily News and Col. R. R. McCormick’s 
Tribune, as well as William Randolph 
Hearst’s two papers in Chicago might give 
the Democrats an unpleasant reception. 

During the committee meeting a resolu- 
tion was passed praising Presilent Roose- 
velt’s policies. The only objection was 
raised by Governor Talmadge of Georgia, 
who is bitterly opposed to the renomi- 
nation of Roosevelt, and is attempting to 
split the Democratic party by organizing 
a Southern wing. Chairman Farley re- 

(Concluded on page 29) 


. Pages of history 

/ Veutrality were turned back 

recently by the 
Senate Munitions Committee to show 
how the path to War profits helped lead 
this country down the broad road to War 
itself. The Munitions Committee’s dis- 
closures concerned the financing’ that 
J. P. Morgan and Company did in this 
country for the account of France and 
Great Britain before the entrance of the 
United States into the World War. 

In a tense atmosphere, J. P. Morgan, 
George Whitney, Thomas P. Lamont, and 
Frank Vanderlip faced the Senate Com- 
mittee, whose Chairman is Senator Gerald 
P. Nye of North Dakota. This Com- 
mittee, aided by its special investigator, 
Stephen Raushenbush (Schol., Jan. 5,1935), 
has made an exhaustive study of the war- 
time activities of munitions’ firms in this 
country and aroused much sentiment for 
legislation to take the profit out of future 
wars (Schol., March 16, 1935). It in- 
dicated by its questioning of the Morgan 
partners that it is building up a case 
for an automatic embargo on loans and 
credits in the event of war anywhere in 
the world. The Munitions Committee is 
supporting a bill introduced in the Senate 
by Senators Nye and Clark and backed in 
the House of Representative Maury 
Maverick of Texas. (See page 23.) This 
Nye-Clark-Maverick bill is similar to the 
administration neutrality bill introduced 
by Senator Pittman = Repecsentative 
McReynolds. (Schol., Jan. 25.) 

Where the two bills differ is regarding 
the amount of discretion to be given the 


President in deciding when and how em. 
bargoes are to be applied. The Nye-Clark-. 
Maverick bill would make the arms em. 
bargo apply automatically on the out- 
break of war and not merely at any time 
“during the progress of war,” as in the 
administration measure. The Nye bill also 
goes further in_ restricting American 
shipping and preventing American ves- 
sels from traveling in areas of hostilities, 
Senator Nye hopes the evidence un- 
covered by the Morgan inquiry will arouse 
more sentiment in Congress for his bill, 
Morgan opened the inquiry with a state- 
ment his firm favored the cause of the 
Allies “right from the beginning,” and 
“agreed that we should do all that was 
lawfully in our power to help the Allies 
win the war as soon as possible.” Hither- 
to unpublished documents showed that 
President Wilson reversed his policy of 
strict neutrality and gave the word jn 
1915 for our bankers to finance the Allies, 
In August, 1914, Secretary of State Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan had declared loans 
to belligerents would violate our neutral- 
ity. But in October, 1914, Robert Lansing, 
who later became Secretary of State when 
Bryan quit in protest, got Wilson to look 
the other way when loans were being 
made. Then, in 1915 Wilson completely 
surrendered to those who declared war 
profits were necessary to maintain our 
business structure. During the inquiry, 
Morgan admitted he floated loans and 
spent billions for the Allies, and had 
kept the British posted on secret policies 
of the Wilson administration. Though the 
Nye committee intimated that the United 
States was forced into war to protect the 
Morgan loans, and those of other bankers, 
the Morgan firm contended America 
entered the war because of Germany's 
unrestricted submarine campaign. A pon- 
derous, good-humored man, wearing a 
heavy gold chain across his broad stomach, 
Morgan lolled in his chair, smoked a 
large pipe and insisted he wasn’t the 
villain, in this Road to War saga. 
Walter Millis, in his book Road to War, 
declares anyone saying the bankers drove 
us to war is taking a very “romantic 
view” of the situation. He says a com- 
bination of causes: war time loans, desire 
to make money, sympathy for the Allies, 
(Concluded on page 29) 








Questions 


Question: What was the AAA? Answer: A 
plan under which farmers were paid for reducing 
their crops. Money to pay the farmer was col- 
lected as a tax on the products he grew when they 
were manufactured or “‘processed.”” (Schol., Sept. 
21, 1935.) This money was collected from proces- 
sors such as flour millers and cotton textile spin- 
ners. The question of who ultimately paid the 
taxes was disputed. In some instances the tax 
meant higher prices to consumers or lower prices 
to producers. (Schol., Sept., 28, 1935.) 

Q. Why did the New Deal ‘set up the AAA? 
A. To reduce crop surpluses and give the farmers 
a bigger share of the Nation’s income. This plan 
compared to the tariffs which have protected in- 
dustry by keeping cheaper foreign products out of 
the country. Industrialists can gauge their prob- 
able market and limit their production to keep 
prices high and prevent over production. The 
farmers can’t tell what nature will do with the 
crops and therefore find it difficult to regulate pro- 
duction to make it coincide with consumer demand. 
The AAA sought to apply industrial methods to 
the farmers’ problem of surpluses and low prices. 
For example: industry cuts pig iron production 
and throws men out of work when it cannot get a 
good price or when over production threatens; the 
farmers killed pigs to stop over production and 
raise prices. Killing pigs, when people were starv- 
ing has been called immoral, but if industry 
doesn’t hire enough men and pay enough wages to 
allow people to buy more farm products, the farmer 
must limit his production or face bankruptcy. 

. How does the invalidation of the AAA affect 
Mrs. Jones when she buys bread, lard, suaar or 
pork chops? A. Mrs. Jones won't notice much dif- 
ference now, but within a few months prices should 
drop some. 


Q. How about farmers who still have checks due 
from the Government? A. Congress may appro- 
priate funds to pay them. 

Q. What about contracts to hold down 1936 
crops? A. These contracts probably will be dis- 
carded. 

Q. What crops are affected by the Court’s deci- 
sion? A. Cotton, tobacco, wheat, corn-hogs, sugar, 
rice, peanuts, rye, milk, flax, barley, potatoes, and 
cattle. 

Q. What effect will the AAA decision have on 
prices paid to farmers? A. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace said no effect would be noted imme- 
diately because the AAA and the drought have 
destroyed surpluses and held production about 
normal. However, he said conditions would re 
turn to the over production and low prices of 1932 
if a new program of regulation were not adopted 
soon. Cotton producers already are planning to 
plant extra acreage and cotton prices have fallen 
over one cent per pound at prospects of a surplus. 

O. What substitute is planned for the AAA? 
A. President Roosevelt has a plan to pay farmers 
for retiring the poorer lands from producing the 
main crops, or for diverting these lands to other 
purposes. Funds would be raised by new taxation 
and the outlawed processing taxes might be used 
again and called a general levy for the general 
welfare. To get around the Supreme Court ruling 
that Congress can't regulate agriculture. for the 
general welfare because agriculture was considered 
a local problem for the states to solve, the new 
plan would pay the farmers for retiring land and 
conserving natural resources. The conservation of 
natural resources is considered to be in the gen- 
eral welfare of all people. 

Q. Is agriculture a purely local matter for the 


and Answers on the AAA Decision 


States to handle? A. When the Constitution was 
written, agriculture was a local affair because each 
locality was nearly self-sufficient and traded but 
little with other localities. Now, the prices of 
farm products are not regulated by local bodies. 
The price of wheat is set at Chicago ‘and Liverpogl, 
England, and is regulated by the supply on the 
world market. 

QO. What will happen to the $200.000.000 in 
processing tares* now tied up by the courts? 
A. In the Louisiana rice millers case, involving 
the AAA amendments, the Supreme Court unani 
mously ruled that the Government must refund 
taxes collected from processors. 

Q. Will processors be able to sue the Govern 
ment for the estimated one billion paid to the 
Sere s in rocessing taxes during the past two 
years? robably not, unless the Government 
consents ~ be sued. 

Q. What other plans are beina considered to 
take the place of the AAA program? A. Republi- 
can Senator McNary of Oregon wants to protect 
farm prices by having the farmer export his suf 
plus crop. If the farmer received less for his 
export crop the Government would pay him the 
difference between the export price (governed by 
world markets) and the domestic price. Such 4 
plan, declares the President, would merely increase 
production and add more of a surplus to our 
problem. Others say it would cause foreign cout 
tries to raise tariff walls to keep us from dumping, 
crops on them. Such a plan would also wre 
Secretary of State Hull’s reciprocal trade agree 
ments. which seek gradually to lower tariff bat 
riers and bring about world recovery through im 
creased trading among nations. (Schol., Dec. % 
1935.) 
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The March of Events Around the World 


Although the 
The VV ar rainy season in 

Ethiopia is _ still 
several months away, unseasonal rains 
have turned trickling streams into raging 
torrents, washing out the hastily con- 
structed Italian military roads and bog- 
ging transport trucks and tanks down in 
the mud. ‘Taking advantage of the rain, 
Ethiopian warriors under Ras Seyoum 
have launched new attacks on the troops 
of Marshal Badoglio, who are trying to 
cling to the Adowa, Aksum, Makale line 
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in the north. Reports said the Ethiopians 
had occupied all of Tembien province 
west of Makale, forcing the Italians to 
withdraw their advance columns. Badoglio 
is an artillery officer with great faith in 
heavy guns, and any concentrated 
Ethiopian attack on the Makale line 
would run the risk of being blasted by 
high explosive shells. 

In the south, a determined drive by 
General Graziani’s column was reported 
checked by Ras Desta Demtu in a battle 
involving 100,000 men. Bombing raids 
on the south have been less effective 
recently because the Ethiopians have 
learned to scatter and take cover at the 
first sound of an airplane. The Asso- 
ciated Press reported that an effort of 
General Graziani to straighten out his 
lines was wrecked by an attack by 
Dedjazmatch Mered, whose troops routed 
an Italian column along the Webbe River. 
The spirit of the Somali troops of Gen- 
eral Graziani is reported to be poor now, 
while the Ethiopian morale is high. A 
division of crack Alpine troops, who are 
expected to adapt themselves to the 
Ethiopian terrain easily, has been dis- 
patched from Italy and probably will be 
used to brace the southern columns for 
a more determined push toward Harar. 

A sudden shift in the British and 
French. fleets and the concentration of 
naval vessels of both nations in the Medi- 
terranean was accomplished in an effort to 
block any desperate Italian action while 
the League of Nations Council is consider- 
ing further sanctions against Italy. Mus- 
Solini is known to desire French friend- 
ship, and the British believe he would be 
slow about attacking in the Mediterranean 
while French warships were lined up with 
the British. ‘The United Press reported 
that Italy was taking the _ initiative, 





An Ethiopian official examining an Italian aerial 
bomb which failed to explode during the recent ‘ 
bombing of Daggah Bur, Southern Ethiopian town, Our embargo policy, ap- 


through diplomatic circles, in an effort to 
settle the war. 
brun, Ambassador to Italy, talked with 


Premier Laval recently and is reported 


to have told Laval that Mussolini hoped 
the League would consider Italy’s need 
for raw materials and an outlet for its 
surplus population. Later, Mme. Gene- 
vieve Tabouis, well informed political ex- 
pert of the Paris newspaper Oeuvre, as- 
serted it was likely that a neutral com- 
mission would go to Ethiopia in an effort 
to end the conflict and get Emperor 
Haile Selassie to consent to 
League assistance in developing 
his country. France, Britain and 
Italy would cooperate in the 
plan but Ethiopia would re- 
tain full independence. 

In his address to Congress 
President Roosevelt spoke 
harshly of certain nations who 
were pushing the world to the 
brink of war. He named no 
names but suggested that they 
should put the shoe on if it fit 
them. Several did, and their 
remarks indicated that it fit 
perfectly. Germany protested 
angrily against the President’s 
language, and Italy accused 
him of trying to meddle in 
European affairs. Most of his 
speech was deleted from the 
controlled Italian press dis- 
patches. Japan stopped 
hacking at China’s north- 


Count Charles de Cham- 


than that number of ships. 


ing race. 


Should Japan withdraw, it still appears 
that Britain, United States, France and 


Italy would probably be unable to reach 
an agreement, because Biitain’s desire to 
reduce the size of battleships and cruisers 
and limit the number of submarines would 
clash with the views of the other powers. 
Both France and Italy don’t want to 
limit classes of ships because they are 
worried about the growing German navy, 
while the United States will reject any 
proposal to reduce the size of battleships. 
As it became more apparent that Japan 
would withdraw, Britain exhibited great 
eagerness to keep the Nipponese delegates 
at London. Captain Anthony Eden, new 
Foreign Minister, left other pressing work 
and conferred with the Japanese. The 
matter of British restrictions on Japanese 
commerce with British colonies; the con- 
tinued penetration of North China by 
Japan with its possible danger to British 
commercial holdings; and the possibility of 
an Anglo-Italian naval clash, which would 
weaken the British position in the Far 
Fast, are points which the British are con- 
sidering seriously now. Japan might dis- 
cuss them all together but not separately, 
so a little British help with Japan’s naval 
problems at London might make _ these 
negotiations proceed more smoothly. 





ern provinces long enough 
to plead innocence. Both 
France and Britain ex- 
pressed worry over what 


plying equally to all 

belligerents, would mean 
to them if they got into a fight with 
Italy. They remembered that our gen- 
erous supplies of TNT and cash were 
important factors to the Allies in the 
World War. 


N 7 4 The words quantita- 
aAvV1eS tive and qualitative, 

as applied to the limi- 
tation of navies, have effectively It 
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The Jap- 
anese delegate, Admiral Nagano, said this 
plan would not prevent a costly build- 






Nee 
deadlocked the London conference, shah 
called by the major powers of the so 


world to prevent a costly naval build- 
ing race. (Schol., Jan. 4.) 
Quantitative limitation means the 
limitation of total tonnage or the 
total number of ships, with no at- 
tempt being made to restrict the in- 
dividual tonnages or kinds of ships. 
Japan supports this plan of limita- 
tion and also demands a “common , 
upper limit” for the major powers. 
This would give her parity with 4 
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Great Britain and the United States 
—something that American naval 
officers won't consent to. Japan in- 
sists that modern naval developments 
make her island empire vulnerable to 
attack and declares the American refusal 
to give Japan parity is not consistent 
with America’s avowed interest merely in 
assuring herself from attack. 
Qualitative limitation means limitation 
of tonnages and gun calibers of the vari- 
ous types of vessels. Japan refuses to 
listen to this plan and is determined to 
withdraw from the conference if her de- 
mand for parity is not met by the British 
and Americans. The British tried to steer 
a middle course by proposing a plan 
whereby the major powers would an- 
nounce their naval building plans for a 
definite period of years and then each 
power would agreee not to build more 
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UNCLE REMUS UP TO DATE 


The desperate plight of Jews 
Jens in Germany may be used as 

a lever to compel the finan- 
cially powerful Jews in other nations 
of the world to finance a scheme for the 
wholesale and simultaneous deportation of 
their co-religionists from Germany. ‘The 
number involved would be no fewer than 
100,000 and might possibly reach 250,000, 
Such a movement would be unparalleled 
in Western Europe since the seventeenth 
century emigration of the Huguenots from 
France following the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes which had given these 
Protestants freedom from religious per- 
secution. 
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The details of the deportation scheme 
first appeared among Jewish circles in 
London. They supposedly came from Ger- 
many, but German officials denied it. The 
following details of the plan were an- 
nounced: 1—The Jews are to obtain the 
consent of the British Governments to 
transfer this mass of the population to 
Palestine, and the territories of the 
British Empire. 2.—Emigrant Jews are 
to be permitted to remove their funds 
only under conditions similar to those al- 
ready applied in the case of refugees 
leaving Germany for Palestine. 3.—The 
British and American Jews are to pro- 
vide funds to finance the German ex- 
ports involved in the removal of Jewish 
capital from Germany. Referring to 
number 2, refugees leaving for Palestine 
are permitted to remove such sums as 
may be realized from the sale of their 
personal and real property, but these 
sums must be removed in the form of 
German goods to the amount of twice 
the sum involved plus a 25 per cent levy 
upon the total. Thus the emigration of 
100,000 to 250,000 German Jews, con- 
stituting presumably the more _ prosper- 
ous section of that community, would 
produce a volume of German _ exports 
handsomely contributing toward saving 
the present depressed economic situation 
in Germany. Some German Jews have 
already done this, but the practice is not 
general because of the difficulty of get- 
ting rid of the German goods thus ex- 
ported. If applied on a larger scale it 
would be impossible. Hence the third 
condition in the plan is that the British 
and American Jews shall create a fund 
for the liquidation of these German ex- 
ports. Reports from Germany say the 
Government is interested in this condi- 
tion because it would provide Germany 
with foreign money she could then use to 
buy raw materials. 

The N. Y. YZimes calls this proposal 
an “amazing mixture of business and 
heartlessness,” but says the proposal can- 
not be ignored because the welfare of 
German Jews is at stake. Other observers 
condemned the plan because the emigra- 
tion of so many Jews would be too great 
an economic strain on Palestine and other 
countries, but urged caution in rejecting 
the scheme because it might bring re- 
newed attacks on the Jews in Germany. 
Three Jewish leaders in Britain, Viscount 
Bearsted, Simon Marks, and Sir Herbert 
Samuel, former High Commissioner of 
Palestine, have contributed $500,000 each 
to this plan, and the three men have 
come to the United States to confer with 
Jewish leaders in this nation on the means 
of raising at least $15,000,000 within the 
next four years. 

This emigration scheme filtered into 
Jewish circles shortly after James G. Mc- 
Donald, League High Commissioner for 
Refugees Coming from Germany, had re- 
signed his post and urged the League 
of Nations to protest to the German 
Government. (Schol., Jan. 18.) 


? Discussions of such 
Science widely diversified sub- 
jects as the utilization 
of the sun’s power; a drug to give relief 
from the pain of angina pectoris; a 
method to kill locusts; eyes to see in the 
dark; and further discoveries in the 
atomic world, occupied the attention of 
delegates to the annual midwinter meet- 
ing of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Over 3,000 
physicists, chemists and_ astronomers, 
representing fifteen branches of science, 
attended the sessions held in St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
Probably long before any school boy ever 
focused the sun’s rays with a magnifying 








glass and annoyed an unsuspecting vic- 
tim, researchers have been intrigued by 
the great potential power of the sun. Dr. 
Charles G. Abbot, secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, exhibited 
an engine that captures the sun’s rays and 
works almost as efficiently as the average 
automebile motor. He corrects heat from 
the rays and directs it on a liquid with a 
high boiling point, which circulates around 
a water-filled tube and boils the water 
into steam. The scientist foresaw the day 
when the savage rays of the sun on the 
Gobi, Arizona and Sahara deserts might 
produce energy to run all machines. 
Angina pectoris, caused by the heart 
arteries choking up, racks the human body 
with the most fearful pains known. ‘The 
pain and the resulting fear of death is 
eonsidered almost as damaging as_ the 
disease itself. Insurance statisticians esti- 


Dr. C. G. Abbot, of Washington, with the 
steam engine he designed that uses the 
sun’s rays to produce cheap power. 


mate that last year 100 persons out of 
every 100,000 experienced the torturing 
chest pains of angina pectoris. These 
people will be pleased to learn that Dr. 
John Krantz, Jr., of the University of 
Maryland, has invented an _ odorous 
chemical mixture, containing chemicals 
similar to carbon tetracholoride, the chief 
ingredient in many cleaning fluids. One 
or two whiffs of this mixture will check 
the pain of angina. Asthma sufferers also 
will be interested to know that they can 
get relief by turning themselves upside 
down. 

The electric eye, developed by Dr. 
Vladimir K. Zworykin, RCA _ physicist, 
allows a person to see otherwise invisible 
images in the “black light” of infra-red 
and ultra-violet rays. This invention would 
mean much to commercial aviation by 
guiding fog-blocked planes to the ground 
by means of fog-piercing infra-red 
searchlights. 

Research among the atoms had shown 
that matter was built of four building 
blocks—electrons, protons, neutrons, posi- 
trons. Now, Doctors Kenneth T. Bain- 
bridge and Edward B. Jordan of Harvard 
have cornered the neutrino, and physics 
has building block number five. 

The shrill, whinning summer song of the 
“17 year locust” is the male’s mating call, 
and it’s also the fruit grower’s warning 
that disaster is around the corner. Dr. 
J. A. Hyslop of the Department of Agri- 
culture, has a plan to use fire sirens in 
orchards, to drown out the male locusts’ 
cries and make the females unable to find 
the males. Thus, race suicide would be 
forced upon the insects. 
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C. b Throughout the troubled 
Uu A island Republic of Cuba, 

soldiers guarded polls and 
other troops remained on the alert for 
any disorders, as citizens voted for 4 
complete ticket of national, provincial and 
municipal executives and legislatures. ]t 
was the first election since the downfal] 
of the dictator, Gerardo Machado, jn 
August, 1933, and it may mean a turn 
for the better after 29 months of politi- 
cal uncertainty. (Schol., Jan. 4.) 

Dr. Miguel Mariano Gomez y Arias, the 
coalition candidate of the Republican, 
Nationalist and Liberal parties, won the 
presidency with a convincing majority 
over his opponent, former President 
Mario G. Menocal, who was backed by the 
Democratic party. It was reported that 
Dr. Gomez also carried with him the 
coalition ticket’s candidates for the Vice 
Presidency, six provincial Governorships 
and 24 Senate seats. Dr. Federico Laredo 
Bru was Dr. Gomez's running mate. 

The voting was light in all provinces, 
A surprisingly large percentage of the 
voters were women, who were voting for 
the first time in Cuban history. Although 
the N. Y. Times dispatch said the elec- 
tion was the most orderly ever held in 
Cuba, reports showed that five persons 
were slain, while a dozen were injured 
in a series of bomb explosions in the city 
of Santiago. Clashes between voters and 
soldiers were frequent during the voting 
and other clashes occurred when voters 
were angered because polls were closed at 
3 o'clock before they had time to cast 
their ballots. The Democratic party 
charged coercion by soldiers in favor of 
the victorious coalition in three provinces 
and the President of Democratic group, 
Dr. Alberto Broada, presented his evi- 
dence to President Jose A. Barnet, who 
was selected as acting President to con- 
duct the elections. ‘The new government 
will be inaugurated May 20, succeeding 
the regime of President Barnet. 

the contrary, high sal- 


Salaries aries are not becoming 


as rare as a Dodo bird. Under the 
Revenue Act of 1934, corporations were 
required to file with the Treasury De- 
partment, for transmission to Congress, 
the names and salaries of persons re 
ceiving more than $15,000 annually. 
More than 18,000 individuals were listed 
by some 8,000 corporations in the re 
port for 1934. These names were made 
public by Chairman Doughton of the 
House Ways and Means Committee after 
conferences with Speaker Byrns and 
Treasury Department officials. Treasury 
officials thought they might not have the 
authority to make public the list but 
Congressional leaders denied the report 
was a public document which the people 
are entitled to examine. 

Althéugh businessmen filed most of the 
top salaries, there were several actors 
and actresses who shared this distinction 
with them. Mae West’s salary of $339; 
166.65 from Paramount Pictures was 
among the top payments. Col. Frank 
Knox, president of the Chicago Daily 
News and Republican presidential pos 
sibility, received $75,000—the White. 
House salary. William Randolph. Hearst 
paid himself a yearly salary of $500,000. 
Henry L. Doherty, president of H. L 
Doherty, Inc., the utility empire, drew 
$100,000. Some crooners may get only 
harsh words from neighbors, but Bing 
Crosby received $193,948 for his vocal 
efforts. Edsel Ford, president of the 
Ford Motor company, drew $90,000 while 
P. E. Martin, vice-president, received 
$107,341. “The pause that refreshes,” paid 
President R. W. Woodruff of Coca Cola 
$100,350. 


Pessimistic reports to 
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Who’s Who in the News 
MASTER-SPY 


With the backing of Japanese troops, 
Chinese leaders in the five provinces of 
North China gradually are drifting away 
from the Chinese National Government 
at Nanking, and accepting the protection 
and guidance of Japan. Although Japa- 
nese rifies and tanks served to balk inter- 
ference from official Chinese sources, the 
real power behind this empire building 
move was furnished by an inconspicuous- 
looking Japanese officer. He is Major 
General Kenji Doi- 
hara, master-spy 
and chief trouble- 
maker for the Jap- 
anese forces in 
China. 

From past 
periences with this 
quiet, little  fire- 
brand, harassed 
Chinese officials ad- 
mit now that his 
last name _ spells 
trouble in any lan- 
guage. In 1931 Doi- 
hara appeared sud- 
denly in Mukden and _ shortly _ there- 
after mysterious clashes between Chinese 
and Japanese troops gave Nippon an 
excuse to seize Manchuria. Last June, 
the mask-like features of Doihara were 
sighted in the bustling city of Tientsin. 
Coincidentally, Japanese soldiers took 
over Hopei and later occupied most of 
Chahar. Doihara has been quiet for a 
few weeks but further Japanese pressure 
is feared by Chinese officials and _ this 
master-spy probably will be back of it. 


ex- 





DOIHARA 


MAVERICK 


In Texas, Maverick stands for the 


famed family that gave its name to the 
for 


language aS a synonym unbranded 
cattle. In the House 
of Representatives, 
it stands for Maury 


Maverick, Demo- 
cratic Congressman 
from ‘Texas, who 


has lived up to that 
name by bolting the 
political branding 
iron that would 
place him firmly in 





the Democratic 

Party herd. No 

party fences are 

strong enough to MAVERICK 
keep this political 

maverick from joining the Progressive 


bloc in the House, and in one year he has 
made a name for himself as an outstand- 
ing member of the important Military Af- 
fairs Committee. 

Maverick still walks with a cane as a 
result of War wounds. The possessor of a 
colorful vocabulary and never one to use 
soft phrases, he has fought furiously 
against such measures as the Military Dis- 
affection Bill and the Kramer Bill, which 
he charges would rob citizens of their lib- 
erties under the guise of protecting the 
Government against sedition. 

; The Nation, liberal weekly, in its annual 
list of “Americans who deserve the ap- 
plause of their countrymen,” cited Mav- 
erick, “whose refusal to submit to party 
discipline was in no small measure respon- 
sible for the existing neutrality legisla- 
tion.” ‘ : 

A bitter foe of munitions makers and 
determined to take the profit out of such 
business, Maverick sums up his opinion 
of wars in these few words: “There never 
Were any victories in any war, and there 
hever will be a victory. Who won the 
San Francisco earthquake?” 
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WHEN BREAKFASTS GO 
TO BASKETBALL GAMES 



























































& Shredded Wheat helps thousands of players fight their games. 
For this crisp, delicious breakfast builds stamina, energy and health. 






Each nut-brown Shredded Wheat Biscuit contains a natural balance 






of vital health elements. Because it’s 100% whole wheat —nothing 
added, nothing taken away. You get just the right amounts of carbo- 







ee, q 





hydrates, proteins, mineral salts and ae 














vitamins. 
Eat Shredded Wheat for tomorrow’s 
breakfast. And as an added treat, try it 









with fresh or canned fruits or berries. 





















Ask for the package showing the picture 
of Niagara Falls and the red N.B.C. Seal 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY + 
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ERHAPS it is a mistake to try to 
Pons finger painting with a few 
hundred words of cold type and col- 

orless reproductions (greatly reduced) 

which scarcely even hint at the beauty of 

the originals. I realize at the outset that 

it really can’t be done. Yet I must write 

about finger painting because I am con- 

vineed that high school artists ought to 

know about it and get their fingers in it 

too. “But,” you readers will exclaim, “we 

. thought finger painting was a kindergar- 
ten pastime.” I thought so once. That 

is the way finger painting started, to be 

sure, and until quite recently, being far 

the realm of sand tables 


removed from 




































been practiced for five 
years and there have 
been several opportuni- 
ties for me to see ex- 
hibitions of children’s 


adventure, get 


a few weeks ago. My 


conception of what fin- 


found what 


16 x 20 was moistened and spread smooth- 
before me. <A_ box 
was 


ly upon the beach 
containing tins of inviting 
placed at my side and all was in readiness. 

Soon I was brilliantly colored to my 
elbows and my fingers were moving across 
the slippery surface, creating patterns 
which startled me, such effects as I had 


colors 























and such like, I was 

never tempted to dab- . 

ble in thi new tech- Ruth Faison Shaw, the 
: lle @ inventor of finger paint- 

oo ag 3 ing, demonstrates how it is 
Finger painting has done. In the introduction 


to Miss Shaw’s fascinating 
book* David Seabury says, 
“If life is not a glorious 
some col- 
ored mud and become as 
one of the little children 


work in this 4 among Ruth Shaw’s di- 
But the fact is that minutive artists. Mess 
had not seen specimens around until you have 
of finger painting until had at least one hour 


working with your 
soul—Then you will have 
Ponce de 


ger painting must be ; 

like was so absolutely Leon rapciard knew, 7 ee 

false that I could not eternal within yourself, - 
. : spring to use for happi- 

believe those startling yess, but one which makes 

and beautiful things drudgery disappear.” 

were produced by * Finger Painting by Ruth 

young children smear- Faison Shaw, Little, Brown & 

ing their hands over Co., New York 

pieces of paper. I was 

fascinated. I wanted to do some finger 

painting myself. Very well, I was in- 

vited to the Shaw Studios and told to 

roll up my sleeves. A_ sheet of paper 


other mediums, 
dreamed of. I 


quick 


never secured before in 
as I had in fact never 
made painting after painting in 
succession and with the astonished delight 
of an adventurer. When I asked ‘what 
time it was getting to be I was amazed 
to learn that I had been doing my kin- 
dergarten stuff for a full two hours. And 
in that time and through that experience 
I discovered that it wasn’t kindergarten 
stuff at all. ‘Those two hours had done 
something valuable for me—and to me, 
had given me a rich creative experience, 
an experience so absorbing that I had 
completely escaped from the reality of 
the present as I watched those rhythmic 








own 

















































Art Section 


Finger Painting For Art Students 


By Ernest W. Watson, Scholastic Art Editor 


Mr. Watson invites students and 
teachers who wish to know more 
about Finger Painting to write him 
at Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St., N. Y. 
He will gladly send additional in- 
formation about methods and ma- 
terials to use. He can also arrange 
for exhibitions of finger painting for 
your school if so requested by art 
teachers. 


patterns flow from my swiftly gliding fin- 
gers. I went out from the Shaw Studiog 
with the conviction that finger painting 
offered a valuable experience for mature 
art students, as well as for little children, 

I have taught design in art schools for 
a good many years. I have watched stu- 
dents sit struggling for days _ over 
the drawing board with pencil and brush, 
often producing patterns devoid both of 
and rhythm. I thought of those 
after my first finger painting 
How effectively finger painting 
would have limbered up their awkward- 
ness and quickened their imagination! 
Not that finger painting could take the 
brush and pencil, the medium 
controlled for finished work 
which is expected to meet definite re- 
quirements. But it can hardly fail to 
develop feeling for design and it surely 
invigorates the creative faculty. Think 
of it as a “setting-up” exercise for slug- 
gish imaginations. At least one well- 
known art school is making such use of 
this medium, doubtless others are. 

It is easy, in the enthusiasm of a fresh 


spirit 
students 
spree. 


place of 
cannot be 


experience, to overestimate its actual 
value. So I have let some weeks pass 
before writing. My conviction hasn't 


cooled a bit. If I were teaching high 
school students or art school students I 
most certainly would make some use of 
finger painting. Just how much _ time 
would be spent at it I cannot say—it 
would be a matter for experiment. But 
the experience would be worth while even 
if students devoted but a single half day 
to it. 

Finger painting will not appeal to. the 
adult as a means of making pictures, al- 
though children, with their lively make- 
believe imaginations, are satisfied with 
the sketchy pictorial effects characteris- 
tic of this medium. It is the astonishing 
pattern making possibilities of finger 
painting that fascinates grown-ups. It is 
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in the realm of design and composition 
that this technique is valuable for the 
art student. As the fingers glide back 
and forth over the slippery paper, the 
most unexpected designs spring into be- 
ing. In a minute, or half-minute, the pat- 
tern is completed, such a pattern as one 
could never consciously produce. It is 
largely accident, almost always beautiful 
accident. Art ability or training has 
nothing to do with it. The person who 
has never touched brush to paper is likely 
to get as good results—and as much fun 
—as one with art training. 

Now, of course, finger painting has defi- 
nite limitations, at least for the adult stu- 
dent. The very quality (accident) which 
gives it such fascination limits its con- 
trol. It is accident which accounts for 
the astonishing array of a lovely 
patterns which an untrained person can 
produce in an hour’s time scarcely with- 
out thinking. And accidents happen, they 
are not planned. So finger painting is 
largely a matter of happy accident, 
though, to be sure, one can control the 
effect to a degree. Certain patterns can 


dozen 


always be secured by the same move- 
ments of hands and fingers. By much 
practice, one naturally develops clever- 


ness in combining these movements and 
their resulting patterns. But one cannot 
meddle much with a finger painting, 
changing the pattern by going back over 
it. It must be spontaneous. 

I would like to see finger painting used 
in what may be a new method, illustrated 
by the cover of this number of Scholastic. 
I tried in vain for some time to make a 
pattern entirely suitable for this cover 


design. Many patterns had _ interesting 
parts, but could not be used in their 
entirety. Finally I hit upon the plan of 


cutting up different patterns into a num- 
ber of elements and arranging them in 
various combinations. The circular ele- 
ment and the wavy line elements came 
from different paintings and the 
design as reproduced is the best arrange- 
ment I could make with those elements. 


cover 








There are interesting possibilities in this 
method and I hope many high school stu- 
dents will experiment in this direction. 

The primitive man atop the dolmen 
was obviously drawn with the brush. The 
cover needed some pictorial interest and 
the white space in the lower right corner 
looked empty. The man on the dolmen 
flashed into mind as an appropriate scene 
for my finger painted setting. This sug- 
gests still another use for the medium. 
Those strange, exotic patterns which you 
simply cannot help creating cry out for 
some dramatic human scene you will love 
to portray with the brush, combining two 
techniques in the production of striking 
pictorial : effects. 

The cover, by the way, is reproduced 
the exact size of the original design. 

Since my real reason for writing this 
article is to suggest what finger painting 
can do for high school art students, I 
have launched at once into this phase of 
the matter, omitting thus far an account 
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UNDER THE SEA 
By Betty Lou, Age 9 

Reduced from a panel 15x20 
inches done in red. Although 
the subtleties are lost in repro- 
duction and through lack of 
color, this painting suggests the 
fascinating possibilities of the 
medium. This is about the 
tenth study done by Betty Lou. 
The shell-like shapes in the 
center were done by the arm, 
the corner elements with the 


edge of the hand. 
& 


DETAIL OF A DESIGN 
By an adult 

This is about one-half size of 
the original. The edge of the 
hand is responsible for these 
radiating elipses. In the orig- 
inal panel (which is 16x20 
inches) this motive is repeated 
and combined with other in- 
teresting forms. Such designs 
are rapidly made, perhaps two 
or three minutes sufficing for 
its completion. The accidental 
effects secured -are often start- 
ling, and lead the finger painter 
eagerly on its new experiments. 











































































of its recognized value in the training of 


children. Unfortunately, lack of space 
prevents more than the briefest of com- 
ments upon its place in the education of 
children. 

Finger painting is a result of Miss 
Shaw’s ceaseless quest for improved basic 


methods of educating children at her 
small private school in Rome. After 
years of experience, she discovered the i 


formula of a firm, clayey paint which 
when mixed with water could be easily 
manipulated by a child’s fingers and was ( 
absolutely harmless to skin or stomach. 

It was pure accident that eventually 
put Miss Shaw on the right track. A 
little fellow scratched his finger at school 
one day. “I sent him to the bathroom,” 
said Miss Shaw, “to put iodine on the 
cut. Minutes elapsed, and still he did not 
return. When I had a moment to see 
what was keeping him, I found him bliss- 
fully absorbed in decorating the bathroom 
(Concluded on page 31) 













By Jack Held 


Instructor and Coach, Institut Walter, St. Prex, 


HETHER or not you live 
in the snowy regions of 
the United States, you 

are going to see a lot of 
skiing this year—in the movies, and 
you are going to hear a lot of talk 
about it, and read a lot of news about 
it, because of the winter Olympics at 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen,* Feb. 6-16. 

In the newsreels, every skier looks 
like a daredevil. Many of them are. 
You see them gliding swiftly down 
perilous inclines, leaping into space 
and Janding hundreds of feet below. 
These are the experts, the champions 
and near-champions, who have vir- 
tually been brought up on snow and 
ice. For every one of these there are 
thousands of skiers whose pictures no 
newspaper or newsreel wants, but 
who derive a great deal of pleasure 
out of the sport without ever rising 
to breathless heights for jump-ofts. 

With competitive skiing limited to 
a few specialists, there must be other 
reasons for the popularity of the 
sport. First, it can be made strenu- 
ous or not, as one desires, so that any 
able-bodied person can participate in 
it. Age is no factor, nor is sex. Whole 
families can ski together, much as 
they would go for a hike or a picnic; 
and each one in the party will like it 
for his own particular reasons. 

Skis were doubtless first used as a 
convenience, but their widest use to- 
day is for a fascinating pastime. Skis 
make it easy for us to get around in 
the snow; where snow might ordi- 
narily be an impediment, our skis 
transform it into a carpet spread for 
our comfort and pleasure. 

In learning how to ski, many tedi- 
ous hours will be spent acquiring bal- 


*In the Bavarian Alps, southern Germany, about 
75 miles south of Munich, 


Switzerland 


ance and control. Gradually there 
comes the desire to go farther, as with 
a bird whose wings have grown strong. 
The urge for adventure seizes us and 
we plan a trip, for our skis will take 
us in winter almost any place we can 
go on foot in summer. 

The downhill run after a climb on 
skis is the crowning glory of any 
trip and the reward for all previous 
hardships. The effortless speed is a 
sensation none can resist, and the 
constantly shifting panorama is an 
added delight. You can be cautious 
if you wish or rush headlong when 
you like, but all the time you know 
that you are master of the situation. 
The exhilaration from this combina- 
tion of feelings is apparent on the 
face of anybody just back from a run 
on skis. 

The ideal skiing fields are sloping 
and open. The snow should be deep 
enough to cover stubble growth and 
stones, which are dangerous when ex- 
posed. In open country successive 
snowfalls form layers that provide 
a firm foundation over which even a 
heavy man can glide without sinking. 
Among trees snow remains uniformly 
powdery or sodden, making control 
on skis very difficult; therefore, skiing 
in wooded areas is seldom a pleasure. 

All that a beginner needs is an 
open slope—a few hundred feet will 
do. Here he can learn to stand on 
his skis, to shuffle forward, to face 
about. Then he ean slide short dis- 
tances downhill, gradually adding to 
his technique with braking (stem- 
bogen), brake turns to right and left, 
the Telemack and the Christiania 
turns. Mastery of these elements 
gives him an assurance that soon 
makes him feel safe in any kind of 
terrain. : 















A prospective skier wants to know 
something about the equipment he 
needs. First, the skis: those made of 
ash are the most popular because they 
are cheapest. A_ satisfactory pair 
should not cost more than three dol- 
lars. Better skis are of hickory, 
chosen for fineness of grain and free- 
dom from imperfections; these are 
more expensive, but they slide better, 
and are made of more porous woods. 

The binding or harness into which 
the shoe fits is perhaps more impor- 
tant than the quality of wood in the 
skis. The best models have tempered 
steel jaws adjustable to the width 
of the shoe. The shoe can be held in 
place by a strap tied around the heel, 
which is grooved for the purpose, or 
it can be secured at the toe by a hook 
and spring clip arrangement. Good 
bindings cost five to six dollars. 

Ski shoes are a special type with 
squared toe and thick leather soles 
which can be held firmly by the har 
ness jaws, allowing free action on the 
ball of the foot but preventing play 
to the side. A serviceable pair cam 
be bought for less than- six dollars. 

You must have a pair of ski sticks, 
but they need not cost more than 4 
dollar. 

Thus, the total expenditure for the 
essentials of your equipment should 
not exceed fifteen dollars. As time 
goes on and you become more profi- 
cient you will make additions to yout 
outfit; you will want an assortment 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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Social Studies Section 


Semester Review Tests for Social Studies Classes 
Based on Scholastic, Volume 27, Numbers 1 to 16 


By C. Maurice Wieting 


I. True—False. (Mark each sentence true or 
false according to your judgment.) : 

1. Private companies have more control of radio 
in the United States than in any other nation in 
the world. 5 ; ‘ 

2. Newspapers have nothing to fear in radio 

petition. 
ay Under the terms of the Neutrality Bill no ex- 
ports are being sent to Italy. 

4. The Townsend Plan has been endorsed by 
politicians in many states. 

5. Housing activities under the New Deal pro- 
gram have been disappointing. 

6. It would be an easy victory for England if 
she should fight with Italy. 

7. John L. Lewis is backing the program of the 
A. F. of L. wholeheartedly. 

8. Germany is rearming rapidly under Hitler’s 
leadership. fe 

9. President Roosevelt will introduce many New 
Deal measures in this session of Congress. 

10. The Brookings Report advocates government 
ownership. 

11. The New Deal officials are putting up a 
strong defense in all suits before the Supreme 
Court. : ; 

12. Joseph W. Madden is chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

13. President Roosevelt believes that the Euro- 
pean situation should cause this country little 
concern. 

14. Public utlities welcome the TVA, and have 
lowered rates all over the country. 

15. The year 1935 marked the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of Andrew Carnegie. 

lI. Matching. (In the blank spaces in’ Column 
B insert the numera! of the name or word in 
Column A most closely associated with them. There 
will be one left blank.) 


ere James Landis 
2. Albert Meyer ......... John G. Winant 
3. Florida Oe eC aces King George II 
4. — Security |||... American Legion 

Sa ees City Government 
- — anaes Switzerland 
7. LaGuardia s+ + *- Finland 
—a—l Sse Shipping Canal 
9. Motor Car- = es ss Cuba 

ome Mee 8 =— 6 wanes Interstate Commerce 

10. Earthquakes _..... - Montana 


III. Identify with a word or name: 


1. Chairman of the Federal Communications 


Commission. ‘ tis 
2. Newly elected president of the Philippines. 


3. Little NRA for the coal industry. 

4. Much debated sports festival. 

5. Governor General of Canada. 

6. Experiment in public ownership of power. 
7. Governor of Georgia. 

8. Hearst choice for Republican nomination. 
9. Founder of Hull House who died this year. 
10. British Foreign Minister. 


IV. Completion. (Fil! in the blanks correctly.) 


i. .... is president of Mexico. 
2. The money paid to the farmers by the AAA 
was collected from the —- 

3. “Share the Wealth Clubs” were first founded 


by is 

4. The two nations which have the greatest stake 
in the Far East are | 6S ? 

5. German re-armament violates the ....... 
Treaty. 

6. The recent revolution in ............ was 
put down by President Vargas. 

7. Floyd B. Olson is leader of the ............ 
Party in Minnesota. 

8. The stratosphere flight was made by ...... 


9. President Roosevelt has the power to make 
reciprocal trade treaties with foreign nations low- 
ering the tariff up to percent. 

10. .» Who resigned as High 
Commissioner of the League of Nations for Refu- 
gees, declares the League should help Jews in 
Germany. 


V. Multiple Choice. 
answer.) 


(Underline the correct 


1. The most important issue in the coming presi- 
dential campaign may be (a) the .hreat of war in 
the Far East; (b) the Constitution; (c) graft in 
government. 

2. The League of Nations has not settled the 
Italo-Ethiopian dispute because (a) it lacks power 
to do so; (b) it secretly favors Italian aims; (c) 
the matter is out of its jurisdiction. 

3. Little can be expected from the London Naval 
Conference since (a) Japan is not represented; 
(b) the experts are unable to agree on guns; (c) 
there is a threat of world war. 

4. The sweeping election of W. L. MacKenzie 

King indicates that (a) economic conditions in 
Canada are unsatisfactory; (b) the New Deal is 
coming to Canada; (c) Canada will remain loyal 
to Great Britain. 
5. Censorship of the radio is dangerous because 
(a) talks take the place of popular music; (b) the 
party in power will keep others from talking; (c) it 
takes away the freedom of speech guaranteed by 
the Constitution. 








SOCIAL STUDIES 
» SIGNPOSTS » 


Lawrence Dennis, the intellectual Duce 
of Fascism in America, has just pub- 
lished his new book, The Coming Ameri- 
can Fascism (Harper, $2.50). The author 
not only tries to show that fascism is in- 
evitable, but that it will benefit the 
country. John Chamberlain, reviewing the 
book in the New York Times, says, “In 
sum, Mr. Dennis has inadvertently proved 
that fascism is just the old capitalism 
organizing on a war footing in order to 
seize new markets.” Mussolini in Ethiopia 
is a classic example. 


* 

“I Learn About the Social System,” in 
the January Reader’s Digest, is condensed 
from Vincent Sheean’s book Personal 
History. The excerpt tells about Sheean’s 
experiences at the University of Chicago 
when he unwittingly joined a Jewish 
Greek letter fraternity. 

e 


Survey Graphic for January is filled 
with interesting articles. One of the best 
is Meet the Co-ops by Bertram B. Fowler 
in which he tells about their remarkable 
Success in Cloquet, Minnesota. Relief and 
the Sharecropper by Lillian Perrine Davis 
18 a first-hand report of an FERA ad- 
ministrator. 


° 
“Felix Frankfurter’s Young Men” is 
& pen portrait of Frankfurter, the Har- 
vard Law professor, by Raymond Clapper 
in the January Review or Reviews. He is 
called “the most influential single individ- 


ual in the United States,” and many of 
his former Harvard students now hold 
important positions in Washington, though 
the idea that they are a close-knit or- 
ganization taking orders from him _ is 
ridiculous. Outstanding “F” men _ are 
James M. Landis, SEC chairman; Jerome 
Frank, of the RFC; and David E. Lilien- 
thal, of the TVA. Mr. Frankfurter himself 
is the author of an important article in 
the January Fortune, giving his _phil- 
osophy of the réle of the expert in gov- 
ernment. 
e 

Announcement has just been made by 
the League of Nations Association of its 
Tenth Annual High School Contest, set 
for March 27, 1936. The student submit- 
ting the best paper in an examination on 
the League of Nations, which wili be held 
in high schools all over the country on 
that date, will be given a trip to Europe 
next summer. A visit to Geneva where he 
will have the opportunity to inspect the 
work of the League at first hand, will be 
the high spot of the trip. For further in- 
formation address Mrs. Harrison Thomas, 
Educational Secretary, League of Na- 
tions Association, 8 West 40th Street, New 
York City. 

2 

An overwhelming vote in favor of a 
smaller army and navy, government con- 
trol of the munitions industry and aboli- 
tion of compulsory military training in 
schools and colleges features the latest re- 
turns of the plebiscite on war and peace 
conducted by the Council for Social Action 
of the Congregational and Christian 





Churches of America. 





The drawing pencil is the 

most useful key in art— 
opening to the user, unlimited 
portals through which his ideas 
may find expression. The basis of 
art—pencil sketching—is essential 
to other mediums. An art in itself 
—various degrees of lead permit 
limitless effects and techniques. 


Equip yourself with an adequate 
range of leads. Have your dealer 
supply you with the Eldorado 
Palette (see below)—a special selec- 
tion by Ernest Watson of seven 
degrees most necessary to obtain 
a wide variety of lines and tones. 
Master pencil drawing with 


ELDORADO 


the Master Drawing Pencil 





ENTER NOW FOR THE 
ELDORADO-SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


Contest closes March 15 


If you have not already started 
your drawings, there is still 
time, if you hurry. $50. $25. 
$15 and ten $5 prizes, with 
gold and silver 
emblems to win- 
ners. Ask your 
instructor 
about it and 
write for de- 
scriptive folder. 








THE ABILITY TO DRAW IS _ ESSEN- 
TIAL TO A MODERN EDUCATION 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


By Sarah McLean Mullen 


HE work of the film editor is very 

important and very difficult. It is 

worth noting in well-made pictures. 
Because of the fact that the are 
not photographed in the order of the story 
sequence, the work of putting the various 
pieces of film together to make a_ story 
requires much consideration and care. It 
is not sufficient to the film sections 
mérely ordered so as to make sense. ‘They 
must be arranged first so as to provide 
for easy or natural transition from one 
episode to another. Probably the best 
current example of skillful work of this 
nature is to be found in A Tale of Two 
Cities. ‘They must be so arranged as to 
provide for continuing much the same in- 
tensity of illumination of film, for keeping 
all the threads of the plot up to the 
same point, and for effective accentuation 
provided by such repetition, 
close-ups, contrasts, and change of tempo 
or of background to insure needed relief 
or variety. At the same time, the scenes 
must be definitely inter-related and so 
ordered as to mount in interest to a well- 
motivated climax and a ending. 
Try to note with some appreciation of the 
difficulties involved the way the editing 
is done in the films reviewed in this issue. 


scenes 


have 


means as 


sincere 


Last of the Pagans. (M-G-M. Dir. Rich- 
ard Thorpe. Cast: Mala, Lotus.) 

This is a story of the South Sea Islands 
—the story of the simple, direct love of a 
raiding native warrior for the girl whom 
he captures. The adventures of the two 
Polynesian lovers is painted against the 
beauty of the islands, lush with tropical 
growth and gleaming with water. Its 
drama is that of a friendly, honest, pagan 
people who lived in idyllic simplicity, men- 
aced only by occasional native raids of 
rival tribes, until the white man came. 
Sub-titles in English provide the almost 





The dialogue is, 
for the most part, that of the Polynesians 


superfluous explanations. 


who compose the supporting cast. Native 
dances, courting ceremonials, and other 
customs of native life are presented with 
careful consideration of accuracy and 
beauty. The charming simplicity of na- 
tive living is heightened by the cruelty in- 
flicted upon the innocent captive natives 
by the white traders and superintendents 





of the phosphorus mines. The two fea- 
tured players, Mala and Lotus, who es- 
tablished themselves as film favorites in 
Eskimo, prove again their versatility and 
charming naturalness. Humor and pathos, 
beauty and repulsive ugliness, mark the 
highlights of the story. The natural love- 
liness of the South Sea Islands has been 
happily captured by the camera, and is 
supplemented by the musical score played 
by a large symphonic orchestra directed 
by Herbert Stothart. 


(Warner Bros. Dir. Mi- 
chael Curtiz. Cast: Errol Flynn, Olivia 
De Havilland, Lionel Atwill, Basil 
Rathbone. Adapted from the novel by 


Captain Blood. 


Rafael Sabatini.) 
Port Royal and the Caribbean Sea pro- 
vide the background for a 


thrilling tale 


Above—A scene from the War- 
ner film Captain Blood, based 
on Rafael Sabatini’s novel, star- 
ring Errol Flynn (extreme 
right). At left—A scene from 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer pic- 
ture Last of the Pagans, a 
drama of the South Seas. 


of slavery and buccaneering in 
the days of King James of 
England. The story deals 
chiefly with a young doctor 
sent as a slave to the sugar 
plantations of Jamaica in pun- 
shment for his having aided an 
enemy of the English king. 
The picture mounts with well- 
sustained suspense through one. stirring 
scene after another to a strong climax. The 
spirit of high adventure and reckless brav- 
ado that we associate with pirate stories 
is recorded with dramatic realism. Music 
is used most effectively to build up emo- 
tional background and to take the place of 
speech in mob scenes. Pretentious in 
mounting, the picture is full of details that 
portray the habits and customs of the 
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time and_ place. 
telling success. 
are the attack by the Spanish pirates upoy 
Port Royal, the due! between the bue 
caneer leaders, and the final battle be 
tween Captain Blood’s ship and _ the 
French vessels in Port Royal harbor, 
Errol Flynn, a newcomer to the screen, 
is Captain Blood to the life, a dashing, 


daring, fighting Irishman with a spirit 
equally intrepid in love or war. Olivia 


De Havilland, too, does excellent work as 
the niece of the slave-holder. 


(RKO. Dir. George Nich. 
Cast: Anne Shirley, Phillips 


Chatterbox. 
ols, Jr. 
Holmes.) 
This is a naive romantic comedy con- 

cerning a stage-struck country girl whose 

mother had been an actress. ‘The girl 
obtains a part in New York in the same 
play that her mother had played in. She 
takes it seriously, but everyone else re. 
alizes that it is a burlesque. Awakened 
rudely to her foolishness, she is glad to 
be reunited to her forgiving grandfather, 

Anne Shirley successfully carries _ the 

story, which offers little opportunity to 

the other players. The most amusing bit 

is unfortunately motivated through a 





drinking scene. Yet one has to admit 
the humor of the two older men matching 
stories of ancestral glory. 


Skull and Crown. (Reliable. Dir. Elmer 
Clifton. Cast: Rin Tin Tin, Jr., Regis 
Twomey. Jack Mulholland.) 

This James Oliver Curwood story ranks, 
high in its own class as a vehicle for fine 
animal acting. As it is an outdoor story, 
there is plenty of action. The events fol 
low in order of increasing interest and 
excitement. The fights between the men 
are interesting, of course, but those be 
tween the dog and the outlaws are thrill 
ing. The story deals with a member of 
the mounted police and his devoted dog. 
In the pursuit of a bandit, the dog proves 
his courage and devotion. Regis Twomey 
as the dog’s master is sincerely realistic. 
The performance of the dog, however. in 
response to silent directions of an unseen 
master is truly remarkable. ‘This 40% 
promises to become as great a performer 
as his famous forebear. 


Seven Keys to Baldpate. (RKO. Dit 
Wm. Hamilton. Cast: Gene Raymond, 
Margaret Callahan, Eric Blore, Grant 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Social Studies Section 


Semester Review Tests for English Classes 
Based on Scholastic, Volume 27, Numbers 1 to 16 


By Belle McKenzie 
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novels. ; ’ 

4. “War might be defensi- 
ble if it were fought by those 4 
who wanted to fight it, and 
knew what they were doing 
and liked it, or even under- 
stood it.” D 

. “I too was a gullible fool 6. 
and thought that war could 
somehow make the world safe 
for democracy.” Hemingway 

6. He lived during a time Fos eae 
of great change, and yet there 8. Thomas Wolfe 
js little mention of slavery, 9g 


gerald 


. Jesse Stuart 


wn 


Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson 


Mark Twain 


Ernest 


“I 


Harry Emer- 


exploitation, poverty, and aoe Ponalink 
greed in his writings. : 
7. Finland provided this 19, Jan Sibelius 


musician with a life grant and 


he now composes without ha- 11, Sinclair Lewis 
rassing financial problems. ; : 
8. Author of John Brown’s 12. Vachel Lind- 
say 


Body. ae 
9. “On the Mountainside. 4 
10. “Nothing is trivial. 13. Humphrey 

What you said and did today, Cobb 

the glance you gave a stranger, x - ee os 

owl purchase of an evening 14. Paul De Kruif 

paper—all that is important, 15 

all that is gone, it is a part 

of time, it will never happen 

again.” 


Il.-Radio— (True and false): 


. Josephine 
Johnson 


1. Abundance and variety of programs are due 
to private ownership. , 

2. Rigid time limits are due to private owner- 
ship. 

3. The broadcasting 
dangerous person. 

4. You get less of the personality of the actor 
in radio than in the movies. 

5. There is no censorship for. radio. 

6. The spectator can identify himself more easily 
with the radio than with the movie. 

; The movie audience is larger than the radio 
audience. 

8. In radio all 
speech. 

9. Manuscript written fer radio should have 
speeches in paragraph length. 

10. With aid of sound effects a_ well-written 
tadio program can be as exciting as any stage play. 

ll. There are 625 broadcasting stations in this 
country. 

12. Ability to write simple, concise English is 
necessary for a radio writer. 

13. Almost every word spoken before the micro- 
phone is written in advance. 
_14. On July 11, 1934, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission was organized with seven divi- 
sions. 

15. A background of general knowledge is not 
mecessary for a radio writer. 

16. A measuring stick for judging radio pro- 
grams can’t be taken over ready-made from others. 

17. Taste in any field comes from sampling only 
good things. 

18. A good radio program must have unity, the 
whole program aimed toward building up interest. 

19. The radio speaker should be an authority 
upon the subject on which he is speaking. 
_ 20, Mr. Keith Tyler gives 5 standards 
judging radio programs. They are: 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 


Ill, Name author of the following: 


station decides who is a 


emotions must be suggested in 


for 


(5) 


1. “He knew he would go. His determination 
rejected the clearing, knowing that he would be 
gone before the corn was ready to cut. It re- 
jected the monotonous passing of the days, the 
clutter of feet on the stones by the door, the dull, 
inconspicuous corn patch above.” 

4. “Let no man be so proud 
And confident, 
To think he is allowed 
A little tent 
Pitched in a meadow 
Of sun and shadow 
3 All his little own.” 

3. “Always do right. This will gratify some 
People and astonish the rest.” : 

Gon _ wife's face was smooth and brown, 

ca gh fine webs of wrinkles about her eyes, 

rel wid ace was like an old brown bowl. The 

‘ — Sat away from them next the window as 

H “Ch were ashamed. 

-_ ” took two glasses and filled one with wine 
¢ one with wormwood. Then, without a sign 

oF ne to choose at all, he took the draught 
sitterness himself.” 








6. “If anyone asks, say it was forgotten 

Long and long ago, 
flower, as a fire, as a hushed footfall 
In a long-forgotten snow.” 

7. “As soon as I learned to write longhand, I 
started writing poetry and little prose sketches. 
Writing took me along under: its wing. I could 
see the trees bud in spring, the wind-flowers blos- 
som in the April, the bloodroot bloom in the bare 
March woods, and it was poetry.” 

8. “‘There were once free and liberty-loving lice. 
But this was even longer ago than the Declaration 
of Independence, for it took the louse many cen- 
turies to yield up its individualism.” 

IV. Match titles with names: 

1. “‘Eye Catcher” Bi. 

2. “The Yankee’s Fight 2. 
With the Knights” 


AS a 


Wm. Rose Benet 
Doris Peel 











3. “Seesaw 3. George S. Brooks 

4. “The Hat’ 4. Sinclair Lewis 

5. “‘The Sun and the 5. George Seldes 
Rain” 

6. “Is a Free Press 6. Thomas Wolfe 
Possible ?”’ 

7. “Bills Playable” 7. F. Scott Fitz- 

zerald 

8. “Captured Shadow” 8. Jonathan Brooks 

aS listory and the 9. Mark Twain 
-ouse 

10. “The Willow Walk” 0. Hans Zinsser 


1 
11. Paul De Kruif 
12. Jesse Stuart 








Following the Films 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


Mitchell. Adapted from Earl Derr Big- 
ger’s mystery story.) 
Seven persons, each with the “only key,” 


come to a deserted summer inn in the 
depths of winter for various individual 
reasons. Among these is a young author 


attempting to write a novel in twenty- 
four hours on a bet. He finds plenty of 
material for a thrilling detective novel, 
but he does not get it written. Settings 
and lighting effects are especially worthy 
of mention. Rapid tempo and well-built- 
up suspense carry the story swiftly for- 
ward, but depend upon elimination of 
some of the story features whose presence 
would have made the plot easier to un- 
derstand. The result is a good, but not 
outstanding, mystery story. 


Professional Soldier. (Twentieth Century- 
Fox. Dir. Tay Garnett. Cast: Freddie 
Bartholomew, Victor McLaglen, Gloria 
Stuart.) 

Many interesting features, no matter 
how cleverly carried out, do not make a 
good photoplay unless more closely knit 
than this play is. Freddie Bartholomew, 
as the young king who is kidnapped, is 
more than satisfactory. He has the man- 
ner, the bearing and the speech of roy- 
alty. In strong contrast, Victor McLag- 
len, as the boastful ex-marine, is equally 
good. The plot concerning the kidnap- 
ping, too, is well outlined, but there is too 
much unnecessary introduction that does 
not bear directly on the story, and later 
too many unrelated episodes. The result 
is similar to a story written on a type- 
writer where the keys alternately stick or 
skip. It lacks unity. 


Neutrality 
(Concluded from page 20) 


lack of German news because the British 
cut the German cables, and finally the 
German submarine campaign which was 
the spark to set off our pent up war spirit, 
all drove us down that road. 

The contradictory policies pursued by 
Wilson, also had much to do with our be- 
coming involved, according to the testi- 
mony. 
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Politics 





(Concluded on page 20) 


peated the warning, given by President 
Roosevelt in his Jackson Day dinner 
speech, that the opponents would seek to 
smear the Democrats with lies. He also 
endorsed the President’s declaration that 
there would be “no retreat” in the com- 
ing campaign against the business inter- 
ests which are fighting the New Deal. 

The committee will recommend that the 
convention abolish the rule requiring a 
two-thirds majority to nominate. This 
requirement obtains only in the Demo- 
cratic convention, with the Republicans 
needing only a simple majority, and_ it 
has led to many long-drawn-out fights. 
Since Mr. Roosevelt is sure to be renomi- 
nated, there is not the selfish interest for 
retaining a century-old rule first used in 
Baltimore in 1832. To mention a few 
cases, under the majority rule the Demo- 
crats probably would have nominated 
Martin Van Buren instead of James Polk 
in 1844, Champ Clark instead of Wilson 
in 1912, and William G. McAdoo instead 
of John W. Davis in 1924. 

There will be 1,100 delegates to the con- 
vention, including the alternates, instead 
of 1,152 as in the last convention at Chi- 
‘ago. The reduction followed adoption of 
the actual number of Congress members 
as a basis, where as in 1932 those States 
which lost numbers in Congress in the 
previous Congressional reapportionment 
were allowed to retain their old ratio of 
delegates. 





SCHOLAST. 

NOTE: First figure following subject refers to 

In ex to Volume 27 issue number; second figure to page number. 
Articles are indexed mainly by. subject matter 
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A Long-Felt Need 
He was showing a friend around his 


ultra-modern house. 
“There are lots of points about it that 


I like,” said the candid friend, “and there 
are some that I do not understand. Why, 
for instance, the round hole in the front 
door?” 
“Oh, that’s for circular letters.” 
—Montreal Daily Star 








a 
Centipede 
McINTOSH—( Special) — = 
worker on one of Corson county’s newly 
started bridge projects, was reported 
here Tuesday to have received two 
broken legs and several fractured legs 


when an embankment on a bridge near 
McLaughlin caved in. 
—Aberdeen 

= 


Triolet On a Downhill Road 
The older I grow 
The meaner I get. 
Don’t tell me. I know. 
The older I grow 
Like peanuts and snow, 
Like gossip and debt, 


(S.D.) paper. 


The older I grow 
The meaner I get. 
—Margaret Fishbach 


Radio Version 
Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes that rip-roaring, blood-curdling 
program 
That is known as the Kiddies’ Hour. 
—Judge 
* 





Another reason why we can’t enjoy 
many of the amateurs on the air is, be- 
cause they sound too much like profes- 
sionals. —Judge 
e 











On exhibit at the Missouri Historical 
Society, in St. Louis, is a Mark Twain 
collection. Among the papers is an en- 
velope addressed to the author’s wife and 
marked: “Opened by mistake to see what 
was inside.—S.L.C.” 

American Legion Monthly 


a 
The Essay 
A class of boys had been given an 
essay to do on a cricket match. A few 


seconds went by, and one pupil put up 

his hand to say he had finished. The 

teacher called him out and when she looked 

at his effort, this is what she saw: 
Essay on Cricket Match 


“Rain. No game.” 
—Christian Science Monitor 
oe 
So It Does 
“What does ‘Washington, D. C.’, stand 
for, Dad?” 


“Well, for one thing, Junior, it stands 
for a lot of criticism.” 


Billboards 
I think that I shall never see 
A billboard lovely as a tree. 
Perhaps, unless the billboards fall, 
Ill never tree at all. 
—Texas 


see a 


Outlook 





Student Section 


Skiing 
(Concluded from page 26) 
of waxes, and sealskins for climbing; 
but in the beginning the possession 
of these articles is sheer affectation. 

The well-dressed skier is the sensi- 
bly-dressed skier. Style has nothing 
to do with the case. It is wise to 
avoid soft, wooly outer garments be- 
cause snow clings to them and _ is 
melted by the heat of the body, and 
soon they are wet through. Hard- 
finished materials like gabardine are 
best because they shed the snow; 
horsehide mittens are excellent for 
the same reason. Perhaps the favor- 
ite cut of trousers are the type called 
Norwegian which cover the legs al- 
together and are held inside the shoe- 
tops by a strap that passes under the 
foot. Other clothing accessories will 
vary according to the particular needs 
of the climate. 

In learning how to ski there is 
necessarily an awkward stage, exactly 
as in learning to walk. If any ad- 
vantage can be claimed, it is all on 
the side of youth, for young bodies 
are supple and adapt _ themselves 
readily to new muscular reactions. 
Skill is acquired by experience alone, 
so it is obvious that the sooner you 
start to ski, the better you are likely 
to become. 

The purpose of this article is not 
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to give a.lesson, but merely to show 
that skiing is a sport within the reach 
of nearly all persons, even if their 
means are modest. No special athletic 
ability is needed in order to develop 
more than passable prowess as a 
skiier. The early stages may be slow, 
erratic and discouraging; they prob- 
ably will be. Good skiiers are not 
made in a day or a month. Persever- 
ance is the quality required above all 
others in learning to ski. Stick at it 
persistently and a time invariably 
comes when you can claim member- 
ship among the initiated, the day that 
you. can enjoy the thrill of a run 
down any slope secure in the knowl- 
edge that you control your speed and 
direction at will. 








Fingerpainting 
(Concluded from page 25) 


doer with a finger dipped in iodine. That 
started me on a new train of thought. 
Why not some medium for school use 
which a child could smear with his bare 
hands?” 

Finger paints are now in use in a great 
many public and private schools, The 
technique is a part of the curricula of 
summer camps. It has been found valu- 
able for mental defectives, the deaf, the 
blind and (we are told) is a recognized 
medium used by psychoanalysts and psy- 
chiatrists. 
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ATLANTIC PRIZES 








* To 

High School Students 
For the Best Essay 825 
For the Best Story 825 
For the Best Poem $825 


The contests are open to all students re 


List as using the Atlantic Monthly in courses during the 1935-1936 term. 


further information address: The Sche 
Monthly, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 


* To 
Private School Students 
For the Best Essay 825 
For the Best Story 825 


For we Best Poem 825 


gularly enrolled on the Atlantic School 


For 
901 Subscription Department, Atlantic 
Tassachusetts. 


The Atlantic Monthly in High School Classes in English: “I am happy to tell you 
that month in and month out, we find more valuable and interesting articles in 


the Atlantic than in any other magazine 

High School, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Valuable Lesson Plans St 

ATLANTIC CLAS 

In order that the Atlantic may be within the rea 

quoted instructors in English on ten or more cl 
added free) 





assroom subscriptions (instructors’ desk copies 


we use.”’—Amy L. Weeks, New Haven 


upplied with Each Issue 
SROOM RATES 
ch of the student Special Classroom Rates are 





1 month ee 4 months $ .75 8 months ....... $1.35 

8 month 6 months 1.00 9 months 1.50 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY Orders must be sent directly to 
10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H., or the Atlantic by the instructor 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 

IQR. cn nccvessccsendescaaamne once 
PGE os cies shakhacatindee pean ’ 

Gentlemen: Please enter.........scececess subscriptions to the DORM 650 dt-antiepeanne sebaniae ervccce 
Atlantic Monthly to run for...........cceeeee-s months beginning Blt ot Re 
OM Deis ccdcnsiicpicesives number, at special rates. I en- 








a SET OF BOOKS 
ou the Modern World i 


fe OE 


_ Yet that’s Scholastic’s 
1 Content Each Semester 


21 books—some of them 200 pages long—illustrateg 
books at that—and never a dull word in any of them 
—all of them dealing with the living, lively mode 

world—that's what could be made from the conten 
of one semester's issues of Scholastic if that conten 
were published in standard book form. Sixteen sh@ 

stories, a full anthology—400 pictures, charts, amg 
maps—5 one-act plays—the life stories of 32 livim 
authors—a series of letiers and opinions written BF 
students—enough sports columns to make a volum 
—a collection of games and jokes—all these appeg 
in the sixteen coming issues of Scholastic. Enowg 
material to fill 21 books—but coming to you ins edt 
fresh every week, delivered at your desk for 50as 

that’s the bargain you buy when you subscribe ¥ 
Scholastic. 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS: $10,000 in prizes cand 17 colle 
scholarships will be among the thousand or more: prizes for i 
best student work. a 


NEWS EXAMINATION: 0 All-expense trips to Wasi 
ton, D. C., this summer to the five regional student winnersagi 
their teachers. Fy 


FOR THE CLASSROOM: Subscriptions to such magazitt 
as Harpers, Scribners, Popular Mechanics (list of 13) are ingh 
Ni with the Schoiastic order—one with every ten Scholastic subsag 
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This January 25th issue is the last one this semester 


RENEW YOUR SCHOLASTIC SUBSCRIPTION ‘ 
THROUGH YOUR TEACHER a 


Let your teacher know soon that you want your Scholastic subscription cof 
tinued next semester—February to June. Early word from you helps 

classroom plans.and ensures prompt weekly copies. ... Don't Miss a Singl 
Issue Next Semester. : 


BCHOLASHC”: Socie: He 9h Scho! Weal : 


HALL PRINTING W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. co. 
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